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DECEMBER 


1940 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


SUNDAY SHOWS—CHANGE AT 
THE METROPOLITAN—RIOTS 
FOR DRAMAS SAKE 


antl shows are at last possible, 
thanks to an overwhelming vote of 
the membership of Actors’ Equity. It is 
good news for theatre and public that 
after five years of delay this important 
step has been taken towards increasing 
activity in the theatre field. 


a: American public of music lovers 
which rushed to the rescue of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association last 
spring to the tune of one million dollars 
will find evidence in the plans for the 
1940-41 season that its generosity has 
done more than lift the mortgage, buy a 
new gold curtain and add a few chairs. 
Bruno Walter, whose name as a conduc- 
tor of opera outranks in Europe even 
his repute on the symphony podium, has 
at last been engaged for Fidelio and Don 
Giovanni and a presentation in English 
of The Bartered Bride. As second guest 
conductor, Italo Montemezzi will pre- 
side over his own The Love of Three 





‘Chanteur Américain’, by Toulouse- 
Lautrec (courtesy Guy Mayer Gallery). 


NOTE on the Draft: Broadway and 
Hollywood’s young men were not 
behind hand on registration day. 
Variety reports that Garson Kanin, 
John Garfield and a band of theatri- 
cal cronies were on the spot at 7 A.M. 
‘And who do you think was there 
ahead of us?’ Kanin related. ‘Bill 
Saroyan. That guy’s terrific. He’s 
got a story in every magazine you 


Kings. The season also brings the first pick up, a play in every theatre and 


recorded production in this country 
Alceste, the occasion for Gluck’s revolu- 
tionary manifesto whose ideas not only 


of 40 interview or article in every 


newspaper. Then damned if he 
doesn’t haunt the registration board, 
too. You can’t get away from him.’ 
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IN WHAT must be a fairly desper- 
ate attempt to keep her right hand 
from worrying about what her left 
hand is doing, Switzerland busily 
promotes a normal theatrical season, 
while at her frontiers 250,000 of her 
soldiers guard against more pressing 
business from without. The Stadt- 
theater and the Schauspielhaus in 
Ziirich both opened in September, 
the former with Goethe’s Faust, the 
latter with Rossini’s The Barber of 
Seville. At the Grand Theatre in 
Geneva the Société Romande de 
Spectacles inaugurated a series of 
guest performances in October with 
Gounod’s Faust. Also opening in 
October, a new organization, the 
Swiss Theatre Guild, promised to 
fill out Switzerland’s theatrical fare 
with performances of plays still to 
be announced. 


AT THE price of a shilling London 
balletomanes and an audience new 
to dance have been finding their way 
between early lunch and tea-time to 
the Arts Theatre, where the combined 
London and Rambert Ballets alter- 
nate weekly with Keith Lester’s Arts 
Ballet in repertory programs which 
range from the classics to Harold 
Turner’s sprightly Rush Hour. This 
Lunch Ballet not only delights; it 
springs such surprises as Travis 
Kemp who discarded battle-dress for 
two hours one afternoon ‘to dance 
in Giselle with undiminished skill’. 


* 

A GROUP of young irrepressibles, 
graduates of the Juilliard School of 
Music, recently laid sacrilegious 
hands on The Marriage of Figaro, 
patterning their performance on the 
Jed Harris production of Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town — narrator, bare 
stage and all. Call the result surpris- 
ing, if you will, but it is going to 
take just such irreverent experi- 
mentation to make opera aware that 
anything has happened in the the- 
atre since the days of Mozart. 
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remade opera but still have point today, 
The revivals of Verdi’s Un Ballo in 
Maschera (restored to its original setting 
in eighteenth-century Sweden) and of 
Donizetti’s La Fille du Régiment and 
Don Pasquale point on the dramatic side 
in the direction of a livelier and more 
nimble-footed repertory. Last year’s 
designers, Ladislas Czettel and Harr 

Horner, as well as Mstislav Dobujinsky, 
Jonel Jorgulesco and Richard Rychtarik, 
will labor to brighten further the Metro- 
politan décor. All this working on the 
fringes of a new deal is encouraging, to 
say the least, even though it is still too 
soon to prophesy a direct and spirited 
attack upon the central problems of our 


chief opera house. 
ey are a powerful stimulus to battle 
in that most bellicose of animals, 
man. In the theatre as in the world at 
large, he has shown himself ready to fight 
at the rise of a curtain, not only for a 
political or religious cause but for an 
aesthetic principle. The English have 
rioted in their theatres over purely 
theatrical issues such as the price of 
tickets or the distribution of seats. In 
Paris shock troops were organized and 
heads were broken in the epic struggle 
which culminated in the Battle of 
Hernani in 1830. On Astor Place in New 
York, where the Division of Social 
Philosophy of Cooper Union is staging a 
series of Friday-evening lectures on 
‘Riots for Art’s Sake’, a famous and 
lethal street fight took place between the 
followers of Forrest and those of Mac- 
ready. The theatre counted for some- 
thing in those days. 
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Late News from London 


ews of the London theatre? I can think of nothing that is likelier 
Ne be out-of-date before it can be printed; but it is true that the 
scene changes in a phantasmagoric way from month to month, abruptly 
enough to have an interest in itself quite apart from the reader’s 
friendly and sympathetic interest as spectator. To us who play a part 
in this scene, the rapidity of outward action is taken for granted and is 
almost welcome whatever it may be, because the future is all that 
counts. We have nearly forgotten the dramatic picture as it was, in a 
brisk consciousness of what it is and may be. 

In the days when air raids were something baleful and catastrophic 
that never actually happened, you could find on your theatre program 
the announcement that in the event of a warning it would be notified 
from the stage, and the audience could proceed to a shelter if they 
wished, or remain in their seats, and the play would go on. In weeks 
and months these intimations themselves faded out, leaving a tacit 
understanding that whatever happened, some sort of theatre would 
continue. It was said to have been so in Madrid and Barcelona; and 
anyway, people had to be entertained. But now that raids are familiar 
for all their lethal nature, so familiar that the traffic by day proceeds 
as usual in the streets and old ladies go about their morning errands 
with the din of a barrage overhead, the theatre world comes to an end 
almost overnight. No Government order closes the playhouses this 
time; they close for the simple, traditional reason that they can draw 
no audience. 

Some movie-houses, certainly, are open till just after nightfall and 
do a modest trade, which is partly due to their showing of newsreels 
but chiefly to the confidence their architecture inspires. They are solid 
steel-and-concrete places, unlike the typical playhouse with its glass 
dome and gilt woodwork; and if the noise of gunfire can still be heard 
in them, no fire-bombs or splinters will come through. Also the screen 
arrests attention where the stage, so to say, requests it. I know this to 
be true because I feel all the dreadful impact of bad dialogue in a 
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screen play and watch every movement with fascination, while a stage 
play of the same quality sends me gently to sleep. The escapists who 
want war-distraction and nothing else go to the movies; there are prob- 
ably enough of them to keep half the houses going. 

Another casual vogue is enjoyed by lunch-time ballet and lunch- 
time excerpts from Shakespeare, with all seats at a shilling and coffee 
and sandwiches in the theatre bar. At the moment of writing there are 
even regular matinees of 4//’s Well that Ends Well, though a non- 
Shakespearean critic in the shape of a theatre cleaner is said to have 
commented ‘It’s much too soon, sir, to be sure of that’. Many thea- 
tres up and down the country are still open; and producing managers 
with pre-blitzkrieg successes have mostly sent their companies on the 
road for the time being, rather than disband them. Remote inland 
resorts, where the siren wails not oftener than once a week, are seeing 
better plays and playing than they ever can have hoped for. 

But a few weeks have been enough to settle the habits of Londoners. 
They rise early, get home by dusk, and do not stir abroad afterward 
unless they are bombed or otherwise removed from their hearth or 
shelter. They listen to the radio and read a good deal; I have read 
more in a month than in a normal year, having begun by re-reading 
Evelyn and Pepys as diarists of the Great Fire. Some folks talk in 
their local inns, raid or no raid, until closing-time; and I think the talk 
is better than it used to be. One householder in every four or five does 
regular civilian service, and the rest are ready for first aid to their own 
or neighbors’ premises. In such a time the common will to forget about 
theatre has the force of the King’s pleasure. We wait for the change of 


scene, which may come as swiftly as before. 
October 6, 1940 Ashley Dukes 
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In the Groove 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


sage is unpredictable. Moaning that this is the worst of sea- 
sons, shrieking that there is no money in theatre business, groan- 
ing over the dire effects of war and ’lections on the box-office, it 
crashes through with one musical comedy hit after another. Add 
Cabin in the Sky, It Happens on Ice, Panama Hattie to the Victor 
Moore, Bert Lahr, Al Jolson, Ed Wynn, Olsen and Johnson song and 
dance shows already standing them up, and it is a wonder that the 
Gay White Way does not shake to pieces with the laughing and stomp- 
ing, the blare of brass, the singing and shouting that goes on nightly 
(and Sundays and matinees) along its side streets. With such a start as 
this, and with the world as it is, the season can afford to wait for its 
serious new plays. 

One ot the gayest additions to the band is Cabin in the Sky, as be- 
guiling a show as the Martin Beck has housed in many a season. Pre- 
sented by Albert Lewis and Vinton Freedley, this new Negro musical 
owes its charms to a minor theatric miracle of happy collaboration. 
The book by Lynn Root inspired Vernon Duke to create a varied 
score studded with unusual song hits for which John Latouche has 
concocted inventive lyrics. Boris Aronson’s settings are a combination 
of ingenuousness and ingenuity, lovely to look at, full of wit and 
meaning. His costumes are equally successful, as is his lighting and 
handling of almost all the many shifting scenes. George Balanchine 
has handled the entire production with skill. To be sure, he had 
unusual material to work with, for Katherine Dunham and her dancers 
have already proved their mettle in their recitals last year, but he has 
managed to weave them into the show without losing too much of 
their special artistry. J. Rosamond Johnson and his choir are of 
course past masters in their field and always a delight to tired ears. 

Against this pulsating background of color, sound and movement, 
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it takes an Ethel Waters to rise and shine, but this she does in a per- 
formance as gay and vital as her last year’s portrayal of Hagar in 
Mamba’s Daughters was movingly profound. The carefree fantasy 
which Lynn Root has woven around the fable of ‘Little Joe’ who, 
dead in the midst of his sins, is given through the intervention of his 
wife another chance at life, another opportunity of redemption, pro- 
vides Miss Waters with a feather-light vehicle which she handles with 
deftness and spiritual grace. The story is told in the manner which 
The Green Pastures made familiar in our theatre but which has been 
from time immemorial the method of all folk tales, wherein heaven and 
hell are pictured in terms of ordinary living and the struggle between 
good and evil is personified by husky red devils and white-clad angelic 
legions battling for the soul of man. 

The ‘Little Joe’ of the play is a powerful sinner, a crap-shootin’, 
razor-pullin’ wastrel given to wine and women, but good at heart as 
his wife Petunia knows. As played by Dooley Wilson, he has all the 
disarming qualities of the bad boy. Husky, awkward, with a large, 
rough-hewn face and stubby, ungraceful body, he is among the most 
engaging members of a well chosen cast. Rex Ingram as Lucifer, Jr., 
attacks his villainous part with round, shining relish. His conversation 
with his idea-men in his air-conditioned office in hell is a fine bit of 
vaudeville gagging which he plays with rewarding gusto. The role of 
the Lawd’s General to which the chief arias are assigned is carried 
competently by Todd Duncan, whose interpretation of Porgy in the 
Gershwin opera will be remembered. In the part of the Reverend 
Green, J. Rosamond Johnson, for whom this reviewer cannot help 
cherishing a particular friendliness, leads the brethren and sistern in 
their holy singsongs with his usual genial enthusiasm and skill. 

As the Scarlet Woman of the piece Katherine Dunham adds vocal 
seductions to her ample arsenal of charms. An admirable dancer with 
magnificent rhythm, an unusual sense of humor and a stimulating 
verve, she has learned to put over a song — a hot little number called 
“There’s Honey in the Honeycomb’ — and to play a spoken scene with 
ease. But it is as a dancer and the leader of an agile band that she 
contributes most to the show as a whole. She and her dancers are 
handicapped by the exigencies of stage needs. They seldom have room 
enough for their exciting compositions and are too often forced to per- 
form on the narrow space in front of the curtain while a scene shift 
takes place behind. But even with this limitation, Balanchine and, 
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CHARLEY’S AUNT 


If anyone had predicted a few years ago that Brandon Thomas’ hoary farce 
would be a Broadway hit in the autumn of 1940, he would have been 
laughed out of existence by all the theatre’s wiseacres. Yet, thanks to 
Joshua Logan’s inventive direction and José Ferrer’s brilliant performance 
in the title role, this Day Tuttle-Richard Skinner revival of the old high- 
school favorite is making the wiseacres and the public of today ‘roll in the 
aisles’. Ferrer is seen above in the famous ‘proposal scene’ in which (in this 
production) the ardent suitor, played by Reynolds Denniston, inadvert- 
ently straps the ‘aunt’s’ masculine garter to his own leg — with results 
that are typical of the riotous key of the whole production. 














Fred Fehl 
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Ethel Waters in her unforgettable rendition of ‘Taking a Chance on Love’, the stand-out 
song by Vernon Duke in the L ynn Root- John L aTouche Negro musical fantasy. To the 
right, Rex Ingram, as Lucifer, Jr. ., and his ‘idea men’ in their air-cooled office in hell, plot 
to capture the soul of Little Joe, played by Dooley Wilson. Below, Katherine Dunham as 
their envoy, is exercising her charms on Little Joe. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT 


The Theatre Guild opens its twenty-third season with Shakespeare’s ro- 
mantic comedy, presented in association with Gilbert Miller. Helen Hayes 
as Viola and Maurice Evans as Malvolio are stellar luminaries of a cast 
which includes June Walker, Sophie Stewart, Wesley Addy and Mark Smith. 
Scenery and costumes are by Stewart Chaney; staging by Margaret Webster, 
who directed Maurice Evans’ full-length Hamlet and Richard IT. 
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presumably, Miss Dunham have managed to plan a succession of 
remarkable numbers: the Bones dance, Lazy Steps, a comic Egyptian 
Ballet, and an incandescent boogie-woogie routine that sets the last 
act afire. But it is Miss Waters, around whom the debonair doings of 
the show are centred, who inevitably carries off the major laurels. 
Gay, laughing, full of rich humanity, she is a fountain of loving kindli- 
ness in a weary world. Her singing of ‘Taking a Chance on Love’ 
quite rightly stops the show and chalks up another triumph for this 
versatile and richly endowed actress who can play tragedy and com- 
edy, who can croon and sing and, when need be, do a spot of dancing, 
and who can, above all, reach out across the footlights to the hearts 
of her hearers and fill them with that sense of warmth and well-being 
which is the theatre’s major contribution to the pursuit of happiness. 

After the torrid charms of Cabin in the Sky, the pleasure seeker 
will do well, by way of thermal contrast, to betake himself to Jt 
Happens on Ice. In the Center Theatre’s vast auditorium Norman Bel 
Geddes, at the behest of Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz, has set up an 
ice-stage of noble proportions. On its cool and ample expanse a regi- 
ment of dancing skaters, under the choreographic direction of Cath- 
erine Littlefield, defy the limitations of human motion and the restric- 
tions of their own medium to provide a succession of lovely numbers 
for the delight and amazement of all beholders. The show staged by 
Leon Leonidoff is a production stunt of which interesting details are 
given in a separate article in this issue. Here only the result can be 
judged, a result which is grandiose and breathtaking, on occasion — 
in individual and group movement — startlingly beautiful, but often, 
in spite of the ingenuity of certain scenes and the wealth of material 
presented, curiously unexciting. The size of the theatre is one diffi- 
culty; another is that while dancing on ice is a fascinating sport and in 
this case is used effectively in a number of different ways, it still 
remains predominantly interesting from the technical rather than the 
interpretive point of view. At moments, however, the show flares into 
exciting life as in Skippy Baxter’s dancing in the very effective black 
and white party number opening the second act. Hedi Stenuf’s lovely 
interpretation of the Princess in The Legend of the Lake, Miss Little- 
field’s adaptation of the ballet classic Swan Lake is another arresting 
number. Such effects must be the despair of ballet dancers whose 
whole technique is aimed at achieving just that illusion of floating in 
air which is the skater’s particular province. Miss Stenuf, trained in 
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ballet and past mistress of figure skating as well, is as lovely and 
graceful a swan as could well be imagined. In the hot number, part of 
the finale of the first act called ‘Don’t Blow That Horn, Gabriel’ 
(music by Vernon Duke who is certainly in the groove these days), 
LeVerne and the entire company accomplish the impossible in shag- 
ging and jittering (or whatever the proper term may be) on ice. The 
least successful episodes are those provided by Joe Cook who, though 
as elaborately inventive as ever, does not always succeed in hitting 
the funny bone on the head. The skating comics are excellent, and the 
Four Bruises, as they are called, give all their own bones, and the 
audience’s risibles as well, a fine belaboring in their scrub-women, 
slapstick antics in the English music hall manner. 

Much in the vein of the Bruisers is Charley’s Aunt, that merry if 
antique jape which Day Tuttle and Richard Skinner have tossed onto 
the stage of the Cort in a frivolous and fortunate moment. Brandon 
Thomas’ forty-eight-year-old farce, which has behind it a formidable 
history of continuous runs and world-wide production, has probably 
been performed in every boys’ school, amateur society and acting club 
in the country, but has not seen the lights of Broadway for many a 
long day. Clothed in gaily exaggerated period costumes, brilliantly 
directed by Joshua Logan and acted with winning high spirits and no 
little comic skill by José Ferrer, Charley’s Aunt skips merrily into its 
second childhood (as its producers aptly express it) and has become 
overnight one of the hits of the town. 

The credit goes to all those involved in this crack-brained business, 
from the pretty misses who have learned to control their modern 
strides and large-limbed gestures and to mince and twitter and glide 
in ‘stylish’ costumes, to Reynolds Denniston who made his debut as 
Charley in Johannesburg just after the Boer War and so might be 
expected to have the tradition well in hand. But it is José Ferrer, 
already recognized for his clean-cut, intelligent and moving per- 
formances — notably in Missouri Legend, Mamba’s Daughters and 
Key Largo — who carries off the cock-eyed laurels on this frivolous 
occasion. As the irrepressible Lord Fancourt Babberley impersonating 
Charley’s Aunt to such effect that he infuriates his chums and con- 
founds all concerned, Mr. Ferrer proves himself an outstanding come- 
dian. The occasion calls mainly for horseplay of the cruder sort, but 
he manages to indulge in it with such raffish gaiety that its boisterous- 
ness becomes tolerable, its time-worn humors oddly engaging. Dressed 
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as the fake aunt in grey curled wig and rustling black silk, he is always 
ludicrously masculine. His long, expressive face with its round laugh- 
ing eyes, boldly theatric nose and spacious mouth is alive with 
laughter, and though the play is as devoid of wit as it is of good sense, 
its antics become bearable in the contagious good humor of his acting. 

Revivals seem to be the order of the day on Forty-Eighth Street. 
With Kind Lady starring Grace George well established at the Play- 
house and Charley’s Aunt at the Cort, Blind Alley has moved into the 
Windsor to complete a varied trio. James Warwick’s psychological 
melodrama is of about the same vintage as Miss George’s vehicle and 
is being played by Roy Hargrave who created the role of Hal Wilson, 
No. 1 gunman of the footlights, at the time of its original production 
five years ago. This revival is sponsored by Marie Louise Elkins and 
Clarence Taylor and finds James Todd playing the psycho-analytical 
Dr. Shelby who is taken captive by the gunman but whose probing 
questions and devastating revelations undermine Wilson’s self-as- 
surance and cause him in the end to destroy himself. The play, which 
has had a considerable career in both the professional and non-pro- 
fessional theatres since its New York run in 1935, still holds its own as 
a good melodrama with sound, if simplified, psychological implication. 
Smoothly directed by J. B. Daniels, it provides an excellent role for 
Roy Hargrave who plays it with a nervous, hard-bitten intensity that 
never misses fire. His definition, in movement, gesture and attitude as 
well as in vocal tone, of the various stages of disintegration induced by 
Dr. Shelby’s analyses is well executed and interesting to follow. The 
play itself, for all its obvious foreshortening and in spite of its occa- 
sional pomposities, still holds good as an unusual thriller. 


A soufflé occasionally collapses even when such Blue Ribbon 
Chefs as George Kaufman and Moss Hart are concerned in its mak- 
ing. Though the ingredients are the same and the hands that wield the 
egg beater have turned the trick a thousand times, the annual bit of 
fluff presented by Sam Harris and entitled this time George Washington 
Slept Here never rises as it should. Perhaps the reason is that a house, 
even a house in Bucks County where the authors have actually 
struggled with some of the country matters involved, is difficult to 
bring to life as a comic protagonist. Mr. Woollcott was more reward- 
ing. At any rate, in spite of Jean Dixon’s expert acidulity, in spite of 
Ernest Truex’ pint-size enthusiasms and Dudley Digges’ palpable 
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efforts, the decrepit mansion in which the Father of his Country after 
all never did sleep resolutely refuses to become a house of mirth. Not 
that the inept doings of the city family that finds itself ensconced in an 
antique which has neither water, road, gravel nor manure, has not its 
Kaufman-Hart moments of blistering verbal firecrackers and antic 
situations. But these bits of amusing mosaic never quite come to- 
gether in a comic pattern. 

The serious plays of the early season were few in number and, 
though interesting in their different ways, not wholly successful in 
execution. Produced at opposite ends of town and from opposite 
poles of personal thought and theatrical experience, Maxwell Ander- 
son’s Fourney to Ferusalem, the Playwrights’ Company’s first offering 
of the season, and Theodore Ward’s Big White Fog, the initial per- 
formance of the new Negro Playwrights’ theatre, were each, for their 
very different reasons, of importance to the theatre even though their 
runs were short. Maxwell Anderson who has in the past attacked 
difficult themes, ventured into controversial territory, experimented 
with unusual forms and materials, has never set himself as difficult a 
problem as that which confronted him in Yourney to Ferusalem. The 
story of Christ, so shatteringly dramatic in itself, so supremely em- 
bodied in literary form in the four gospels, is for a thousand reasons 
difficult to cope with on the stage today. In addition, Mr. Anderson 
centred his play on the boy Jesus, thereby adding cruelly to the 
problems of casting and direction. Using no tricks of modernization or 
transposition, Mr. Anderson boldly set his stage in and near Jerusalem 
in the year eight. He had his actors costumed in the bulky ‘togas’ and 
flowing capes of a period which Sunday school chromos have made 
stereotyped, and though Jo Mielziner’s towering gates and lofty 
arches projected against grey walls were bold in conception, the 
acting space he provided was cramped and the sight lines awkward. 
The play’s chief shortcoming, however, lay not in these exterior faults 
but in the fact that Mr. Anderson’s poetry fell below the level both of 
his own previous achievement and of the touching and transcendent 
subject with which he dealt. 

For his theme is nothing less than the redemption of mankind and 
how it is to be achieved — whether by an army with banners or by the 
willing sacrifice of the pure in heart. His fable concerns the child 
Jesus and his awakening, first to the knowledge that he is the Messiah 
and then to the terrifying realization that his mission will not be 
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PANAMA HATTIE 


DuBarry Was a Lady, then Louisiana Purchase, and now Panama Hattie. 
With three smash musicals on B. G. De Sylva’s hands, Broadway has begun 
to look for the formula. The recipe is simple: headline comedians, burlesque 
in top hat, and as canny and smooth-working a crew of theatre artisans as 
has hit the main stem. In Panama Hattie, as in DuBarry, the credit sheet 
reads: music and lyrics, Cole Porter; book, Herbert Fields and Mr. De 
Sylva; dances, Robert Alton; staging, Edgar MacGregor; costumes and 
scenery, Raoul Péne Du Bois. The stellar performers in this boisterously 
elegant version of life in the Canal Zone are Ethel Merman topping her 
own top form, three sailor comics, a Hollywood butler, a child prodigy and a 
troupe of streamlined dancers who hold the spotlight above. 
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HELEN CRAIG JOHNNY BELINDA 


As Belinda, the deaf and dumb girl in Elmer Harris’ drama of the Canadian 
countryside, Helen Craig manages to turn a stunt role into a radiant per- 
formance. Silent until the final curtain, she plays her pantomime part with 
grace and buoyancy, giving a mediocre play such moments of illumination as 
it possesses. The sign language which she is taught to use during the course 
of the play permits expressive gestures of arms and hands. Supplemented by 
her own natural resilience, it weaves a pattern of movement on a freer and 
more generous scale than is ordinarily possible in our strait-jacket theatre. 

















BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


accomplished by heroics, by leading battalions of angels with flaming 
swords against the oppressors of his people and of mankind as he had 
dreamed, but by walking a harsh and lonely path and by dying 
ignominiously despised and rejected of men. The revelation takes 
place during the journey of the holy family to Jerusalem to celebrate 
the Passover which is described in the Gospel according to St. Luke. 

Woven about the story is a picture of the times with its startling 
resemblance to modern conditions. The second Herod is in power, a 
man haunted by fear, half mad, obsessed, vengeful. The Jews are 
bitterly persecuted, turned into slaves by the conquering Romans. 
Their high priests are sycophants, or scholars unmindful of the needs 
of the people. Corruption and greed above, humiliation, suffering 
below. It is a picture all too familiar today. Yet as Mr. Anderson 
presented it on the stage at the National, it seemed remote, the re- 
semblance purely academic. Action and word remained resolutely 
pedestrian. Neither in the dialogue, direction or acting was there that 
emotion, that lift, which carries a performance out of the realm of 
greasepaint into the sphere of things experienced. Young Sidney 
Lumet disarmed criticism by the seriousness and devotion he brought 
to his interpretation of the role of the twelve-year-old Jesus, but his 
performance remained consistently uninspired. In fact, all the actors 
except Arlene Francis, who played Mary or Miriam, and Arnold 
Moss as the Ishmael who reveals Jesus’ mission to him, seemed to 
suffer from a sense of constraint and lack of assurance. Miss Francis 
overcame the inherent difficulties of her part by approaching it with 
great simplicity and quietude; Mr. Moss attacked his part with a 
vigor that lent a needed fire to an evening more memorable for its 
intentions than for its achievements. 

Big White Fog by Theodore Ward, given at the Lincoln Theatre on 
Lenox Avenue and 135th Street, inaugurated the active career of the 
Negro Playwrights’ Company and as such was a vitally important 
event in the life of the theatre. The potential riches of the Negro’s 
contribution to the American scene have as yet scarcely been tapped. 
As performer and interpreter — artist, singer, actor, dancer — he has 
long made his mark, but in the realm of playwriting, in the dramatic 
interpretation of his own race, he has as yet had very little to say or, 
perhaps more correctly, very little opportunity to say it. The group of 
distinguished men and women who make up the active membership 
of the newly formed organization believe that enough writers have 
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been trained in college and through work with the Federal Theatre 
and elsewhere to provide material for a genuine Negro repertory. 
With active members such as Theodore Ward, Langston Hughes, 
Owen Dodson, Theodore Browne, associate members such as Paul 
Robeson, Richard Wright, Alain Locke, Edna Thomas — to name 
only a few — the Negro Playwrights’ theatre has both wisdom and 
experience behind it. Its high purpose is ‘to foster the spirit of unity 
between races, provide an outlet for the creative talents of Negro 
artists . . . and supply the community with an honest, vital, in- 
teresting, exciting, moving and colorful theatre, reflecting the historic 
reality of the life of the Negro people.’ 

Though Big White Fog, its first offering, could not be expected to 
achieve all these ideal requirements, it did fulfil that further de- 
sideratum which its founders emphasize in their statements — it 
‘dealt boldly and honestly with the major problems of the world’ and 
‘presented an honest and realistic picture of Negro life today’. In the 
three acts and nine scenes of his play Mr. Ward describes the events 
in the life of a well educated self-respecting Negro family in Chicago 
between the years 1922 and 1932. In the course of this disastrous 
decade, we are introduced to many phases of the Negro’s problem, not 
only in relation to the Big White Fog of the white man’s domination, 
but also in regard to intra-racial animosities and disagreements. 

Mr. Ward’s story, though undoubtedly factual and in many ways 
illuminating, was unfortunately not primarily conceived in terms of 
the theatre. The play ran to narrative and exposition rather than to 
dramatic action, nor did the introduction of such well-worn devices 
as the daughter who sells herself to prevent her family’s eviction, the 
noble son who leaves school to help his father and the final shooting of 
that father by the wicked minions of the law help to make the play 
more genuinely dramatic. Lethargically directed, and in obvious need 
of pruning and reorganization, Big White Fog was nevertheless a 
genuinely interesting play; the acting was competent, in spots arrest- 
ing, as in the moments where Louise Jackson as the grandmother took 
over a vivacious scene or two. Canada Lee as Victor Mason and Hilda 
Offley as Ella gave sound and dignified performances, moving in their 
simplicity, if often encumbered by overweighty dialogue. With so 
much excellent material, so many talents and so crying a need, it is to 
be hoped that the Negro Playwrights will continue courageously on 
their inevitably difficult pioneering career. 
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Journey through Theatre 


Chapter I. Prospect and Retrospect 


ASHLEY DUKES 


, oe late summer morning in 1940 I am looking from a window 
that is among the topmost on the only hill of Western London. 
It was said of some Victorian philosopher that his eminence was due 
to the flatness of the surrounding country; and so it is with this local 
height of ours, crowned by a reservoir and a water tower in whose 
majestic Italianate shadow I have lived for more than twenty years. 
The inn on the crest of the hill, ‘The Windsor Castle’, is so named 
because, until the embankment of the waterworks, the castle twenty 
miles away in the Thames valley could be seen from its upper floor. 
The wooded grounds of retiring mansions cover a part of our slopes; 
and rows of less pretending but well-situated homes are occupied by 
rows of judges, lawyers, novelists and painters. Two main roads run 
westward out of London on either side of us, and their users scarcely 
know that we are here. 

Much of London city is included in the prospect from the hill 
today. The true heights of Hampstead and Highgate, with their 
churches, close the horizon to the north; and eastward the dome of 
Saint Paul’s and the towers of Westminster stand out dimly to mark 
the curve of the unseen river. The nearer and secular towers of Park 
Lane look over the foliage of Kensington Gardens. Sloping away in the 
immediate foreground are low-built houses with slate roofs, marking a 
group of poor streets; and smoke blows every way from their crazy red 
tile chimney-pots, witnessing to Heaven that Sunday dinners are still 
cooked on kitchen ranges. In all this view, so harmoniously broken by 
trees and spires, scarcely any building but the distant pyramidal 
Shell-Mex bears the character of our own time. The architectural 
record spread out is that of a past century, mostly the nineteenth, 
varied by the few outlines of contemporary effort that men have con- 
trived to make between the wars of the present. 
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If we should examine it closely, even the solidity of this existing 
city structure might seem dubious; for in the wide landscape there are 
surely few houses that are not, like my own, crumbling and peeling 
from neglect. Repairs are forgotten in such times. Soon we shall know 
whether or not the physical survival of these roofs and walls and the 
multitudinous life within them may still be possible in any sense that 
we have hitherto understood; and meanwhile they stretch away in- 
discriminately and rather beautifully in the sunlight, like the wrinkles 
of an aging face that is content to age and has no impulse to renewal 
for renewal’s sake. Were it not for the immense question-marks of our 
unfolding drama, much of this London would be renewed already. 

The portents of the present are written in the sky, as portents by 
tradition should be. Looking from north by east to south, I count a 
hundred barrage balloons tugging gently at their cables as they sway 
and turn in the breeze; and more of them are merged in the haze over 
the docks and power stations. Nearby a flight of pigeons comes wheel- 
ing, with little more direction than the many London butterflies that 
are abroad over the roof-tops this morning. A brace of wild duck, 
turning above Kensington Palace to beat back toward the Serpentine, 
shows more will and purpose. So does a solitary crow, flapping high in 
one persistent line which all the cables will surely not deflect. A zigzag 
cloud unlike the rest, far above balloons and all, may be the trail of 
smoke-screen practice by some plane unseen. Soon, again, we shall 
know whether or not this strange sky is our defence; and meantime its 
darkly dotted canopy spread over the city gives no effect of sinister 
warning, but rather of observant benevolence, lest in that domain of 
the past which forms the substance of human building some evil ac- 
tion born of the present should strike and tear a gap. 

Within a stone’s throw stands a building which cannot be mistaken 
for anything but a theatre. Its sharp elevation at the stage end which is 
nearest my home, its bare brick walls facing upon a side street, and its 
pretentious dome surmounting a stucco frontage, tell the whole archi- 
tectural tale of a late-Victorian playhouse, the Coronet, built in close 
imitation of the West End model. Today, and probably for good, this 
house is given over to the movies; but a generation ago I saw from its 
gallery the acting of Réjane and the elder Guitry, the two younger 
Irvings, the first performances of new plays by Miss Horniman’s com- 
pany, and other theatrical events. Then I was living nearer the middle 
of the city, but people came to the Coronet from all over London. 
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Its prosperous years were the earliest of this century, when the Ed- 
wardian accession revived hopes of social gaiety and glamour. As an 
outlying playhouse it soon became eclipsed by the Court Theatre in 
Sloane Square, where in 1904 Granville Barker brought the plays of 
Shaw one after another before the public. The Coronet had no such 
director or dramatist, else maybe it might have been a living theatre to 
this day. In the last and bankrupt stage of its career, I remember the 
bailiff’s men standing inside the box-office and raking the money aside 
as the public put it down on the counter. 

Another stone’s throw beyond, with its gilt figure of Mercury pos- 
sibly hidden by the elevation of the larger building, is the little play- 
house which I now direct, thirty to forty years later. It opened under 
its present name in 1933, with Fupiter Translated by W. J. Turner 
after Moliére’s Amphitryon: and for that occasion I had written: 
‘Mercury being the god of commerce, it is strange that so few play- 
houses are called after him. We have nothing against his mercenary 
attributes, but we prefer to think of his dexterity and charm, his musi- 
cal inclination, and his dalliance with the nymphs (whence Daphnis 
and Pan). Born in the morning, he had invented the lyre before noon, 
and by nightfall had enticed a herd of fifty away from his duller 
brother Apollo. May this be an omen of our own powers of lure, for we 
can find room for three times as many. . . . All this knowing well 
that the god escorts men through adventures, and protects them in 
enterprises, and dances whispering prudent counsels in their ear.’ 

Maybe the most prudent counsel in 1933 would have been to aban- 
don the project, for seven bad years at least were before us; but at the 
end of them the doors are still open. As surely as the old theatre, the 
new one is here. And this association of place and time in one quarter 
of a city gives me the plan on which to write about many years in the 
life of theatre, in almost all capacities but that of actor which I have 
never attempted. These years have been spent first as playgoer and 
observer of the stage of Europe, then as critic here in London both 
before and after soldiering in France; as observer and traveller again, 
and by a twist of fortune I have never myself quite understood, as 
successful playwright and even best-seller; again as writer about the 
stage and its art, and exponent of the modern theatre idea as a Euro- 
pean understands it; and latterly (for I decline to say finally) as inter- 
preter of artistic theory in practice by the staging of certain kinds of 
plays, chiefly poetic, on a platform and under a roof of my own. 
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I know well how limited the interest of such a career must be; 
indeed I feel it too personal to be considered a career at all. But per- 
haps for this very reason, the link of life and work with the actual 
prospect as seen from my window may be allowed to count for some- 
thing. To me this London is not only a city but a hearth. And since a 
window without a house has no significance, let me add that in this 
house, having married an artist in her own profession, I have had daily 
pleasure in her mind and companionship, and wit and heart; and here 
together we have bred and reared children, two daughters to be pre- 
cise; and from here I have gone forth year after year to see many 
countries, from California to Greece, and to do many things that no 
Englishman may be able freely to do again in our time, or any Ameri- 
can either; and now here in this home, without indulgence of nostalgic 
longings for anything that has been or may remotely be again, I take 
the stand of reality and look on the past with the eyes of the present. 
This has been the time in which a man should live; and it is still the 
time, more than ever the time. 

Away, then, from the present habitation of Campden or Notting 
Hill, whose ‘great grey water tower’ was celebrated by Chesterton, 
and back to the early 1900’s and gallery playgoing. I came to it fresh 
and eager from a university life whose dramatic experiences had been 
few but important — the seeing of Sarah Bernhardt on tour in La 
Dame aux Camélias, Irving in The Bells and The Lyons Mail and an 
execrable work called Dante (though this was probably at Drury 
Lane); Mrs. Patrick Campbell in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, then the 
last word in fashionable sophistication; John Hare in 4 Pair of Spec- 
tacles, equally the criterion of comedy; Mrs. Kendal in Still Waters 
Run Deep and The Elder Miss Blossom, the founts of sympathetic 
tears; and such actor-managers as Charles Wyndham and George 
Alexander in current successes. All of these excited me, without 
affording a satisfaction remotely comparable with that of seeing Janet 
Achurch in 4 Doll’s House or an anonymous touring company in 
The Devil’s Disciple, not to speak of Duse in some piece of which I 
understood not a word. The strong impact of Ibsen and Shaw was due 
partly to intellectual curiosity, but also to prejudices left over from a 
puritan upbringing, which inclined me definitely to dramatists with a 
moral to their fable. 

Further, I was a graduate in science although an aspirant to the 
humanities; and after brief patronage of such writers as Pinero and 
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Henry Arthur Jones, I turned abruptly to the dramatists of the Court 
Theatre. Shaw was of course at their head; the others were St. John 
Hankin, John Galsworthy, Granville Barker in the days before the 
hyphenation of his name, and John Masefield and Laurence Housman 
among men of letters associated with the stage for the first time. 
Their new works were mostly presented at afternoon performances on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, and ran on those days for a few weeks at a 
time, leaving some play by Shaw (I recall ohn Bull's Other Island 
and Man and Superman especially) to fill the evening bill. A play suc- 
cessful in the afternoons would be promoted to the evening. 

The acting standard was high, but the staging very commonplace 
in its naturalism. We were scarcely aware, even by report, of the richer 
development of theatre art which was even then proceeding under 
Reinhardt’s direction at the Deutsches Theater in Berlin. The work 
of Stanislavski in Moscow and the name of Chekhov were equally un- 
known. But one or two of the plays of Maeterlinck had been translated 
into English and performed; the gaudy talent of D’Annunzio had been 
introduced by the visits of Duse and other actresses; the Stage Society 
had given Hauptmann’s Hannele; and so it was just possible to realize 
that in Europe as a whole, drama was not confined to the lifelike style 
of presentation which had come in with the eighteen-nineties, and the 
proscenium need not necessarily stand for a ‘fourth wall’. But on the 
stage of the Court lifelikeness was the rule, if the brilliance of a Shaw 
could ever be considered lifelike. 

I had a special link with the Court Theatre and its audience 
through membership of the Fabian Society, the meeting-ground of 
socialist intellectuals who then included Shaw and Wells, and among 
the younger people St. John Ervine. In the Fabian circle it was gener- 
ally agreed that the theatre was taking or should take the place of the 
church in social enlightenment; and no other serious function was 
assigned to it. Shaw had propounded such a dramatic gospel in his 
prefaces, and the rank-and-file of middle-class revolutionaries, indiffer- 
ent to art though devoted to craft movements, never for a moment 
disputed his word. I was afforded a malicious sidelight on all this 
bourgeois socialism by evening visits to the Highgate home of Prince 
Kropotkin, author of The Conquest of Bread, who spoke freely and with 
personal knowledge of such men as Marx, Engels and Lassalle. Kro- 
potkin had the scorn of a communist aristocrat for the entire middle 
class, whether socialist or otherwise; but in particular for bank clerks, 
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who, he declared, could never belong to the proletariat because they 
wore top-hats. This may have been due either to his failing sight or to 
faulty observation throughout a lifetime; actually bank clerks had 
given up wearing top-hats and taken to bowlers (in America, derbies) 
some years earlier. But the mind of the great old man was a fine cor- 
rective to the homespun mentality of the Fabians. 

The Court Theatre audience was the resistant force against which 
a dramatist like Chekhov had to make headway before he could be 
understood and eventually accepted in England. For there is no con- 
servatism quite like that of the intellectual left wing; and the ‘drama 
of ideas’, once it had crystallized in the argumentation of Shaw, 
tended to become the standard form in the forward-looking theatre. 
What naturalism had meant in the ‘free theatres’ of Europe in the 
18g0’s, intellectualism began to mean to the Court Theatre group and 
their followers. No other writer had Shaw’s entertainment value, 
which was the true foundation of the movement. But Galsworthy and 
Barker were accepted on their own respectable merits, although they 
were actually less original in relation to their time than Wilde had 
been, ten or fifteen years earlier. But then Wilde could never have be- 
come a Court Theatre playwright. He was interested in making plays 
works of art, though only once did he fully succeed in the task; and he 
had no social gospel. Some revival of interest in Wilde was however 
provoked by his Salome, which fell under the Lord Chamberlain’s ban 
as a stage play because of its biblical subject, but was successfully 
made the libretto of an opera by Richard Strauss. 

Altogether, the Censorship question was one of the issues of the 
day. A Royal Commission was demanded to examine it, largely be- 
cause of the attacks of Shaw, William Archer and others on the power 
given to a ‘Court official’ to deprive a playwright of his livelihood at 
will. Certain works by Ibsen and Maeterlinck had been banned, and 
this brought all good Europeans into the ranks of the attackers. By an 
inverted reasoning, the public began to think that every censored play 
must be a masterpiece; and on this assumption a number of dull pieces 
were inflicted on the members of Sunday evening societies, whose 
audience by a legal fiction were permitted to see them. 

Such was the background of a young man’s dramatic interest in his 
very early twenties, say in the years from 1905 to 1907. And if that 
should now appear to have been an age of enviable tranquillity, I can 
only recall it as an age of unremitting conflict. This was no doubt the 
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effect of intellectual growing-pains; for looking back I can form a pic- 
ture of genuine period character and even leisurely charm — the 
ladies just beginning to find it old-fashioned to ride bicycles in the 
Park; their long dresses both afternoon and evening that ‘did up’ 
with hooks and eyes at the back; the dust on the country roads and 
the mud in the London streets; Shaw’s first motor-car with the great 
man himself at the wheel and Mrs. Shaw in a becoming motor-veil at 
his side; the races at Epsom and Ascot with King Edward in his grey 
top-hat smoking a cigar; H. G. Wells in evening tails with black waist- 
coat and tie saying a few words to me at a Fabian conversazione where 
dancing was described as ‘the ethical movement’. After a year or two 
of this London life, I resigned my post as university lecturer in science 
to become secretary to a member of Parliament and mentor to his son, 
who was to come with me to Germany in furtherance of his education. 
Mine, also, was to be continued in a post-graduate course at Munich; 
and it was this latter prospect that decided the step. 

No journey across Europe can ever compare with the first. Still 
looking eastward from my window as evening falls, I realize how fa- 
miliar the life of those now forbidden countries has grown to me in the 
course of time. It seems yesterday (though it last happened more 
than two years ago) that one drove to the Channel port and crossed 
over with the car, and passed in a few hours from the Flemish plough- 
ing horses to the yoked oxen about Compiégne or Laon; then left the 
chalky downs of Champagne for the lovely square of Nancy and the 
mountains of the Vosges and the Rhine, and climbed over the Black 
Forest into the rolling plains of Wurtemburg; and saw the Alps rise 
in the distance beyond the cathedral of Ulm and the Marienkirche of 
Munich; and so by forest and pass gained the ultimate goal of Florence 
or Siena. There was even a day when one rehearsed all morning at the 
theatre, and lunched at the Garrick Club, and dined the same evening 
at Thomas Mann’s villa on a Swiss lake, thanks to a plane that crossed 
France in two hours. And yet this first long journey, in 1907, remains 
the clearest in my mind. It began by Dover and Ostend, and was 
broken at Brussels and Cologne, and again at Coblenz to which we 
took the Rhine steamboat. The month was September; and on the 
evening of the third day from London we drew into the main station of 
the Bavarian city, there to live for a year. To a young European, it 
seemed a coming-of-age. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Your Best Entertainment 


Films in Review 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


¢ HE MOVIES Are Your Best Entertainment.’ For some time the 

"Tain industry worked this sentence desperately, and watched 
chagrined as its audiences grew smaller. In the last two years, however, 
Hollywood has been laying aside phrases and testing another method 
for reclaiming lost audiences which seems sensible enough, and capable 
of infinite results. It has turned to improving the product. An industry 
which can produce in a few weeks two films as fine as The Great Dictator 
and The Long Voyage Home, besides such varied and excellent fare as 
They Knew What They Wanted, Foreign Correspondent, Pastor Hall, 
Spring Parade, has little to fear from the future. 


In The Great Dictator Charlie Chaplin is back on a path he has 
traveled before. Over twenty years ago he was proving with Shoulder 
Arms the salutary influence of laughter in a mad world. That he can 
once more resume his share in the struggle against war and insanity 
with evident relish and brilliant results is another of today’s many 
heartening signs that there will always be men to fight for liberty. 
And that, indeed, proves to be the plea of The Great Dictator as Chaplin 
sounds it in the final and crowning speech of the film. 

The story of The Great Dictator is a simple one. It follows the paral- 
lel careers of Hynkel, the dictator, and the Jewish barber, an amnesia 
victim in the last war, whose resemblance is ‘purely coincidental’ 
but nonetheless marked. The Jew, who innocently manages to become 
embroiled on several occasions with Hynkel’s storm troopers, is finally 
thrown into a concentration camp. Hynkel, when he is not occupied 
with harassing the Jews, is busily trying to take the neighboring coun- 
try of Osterlich before his close friend and co-dictator, Napaloni, takes 
it for himself. At the moment when Hynkel is about to march on the 
fated country, the barber escapes concentration camp in a guard’s 
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uniform, is mistaken for Hynkel himself, while the real dictator is cap- 
tured as the escaped convict. The well-oiled war machine conquers 
Osterlich with ease, carrying the false Hynkel with it. In the end, on a 
podium prepared for the real dictator in the new country, the barber- 
turned-dictator speaks words of release to the multitude below. Not an 
elaborate story, but on this base Chaplin has built a lengthy film which 
runs the gamut of comic devices, with a touch of melodrama and some 
deadly serious moments. 

Both as a soldier and at home in the ghetto the little barber is one 
of Charlot’s most endearing incarnations. He wears the familiar jaunty 
dress, from too small bowler to too large, turned-out shoes. He is as 
always the embodiment of innocent good cheer, of surprised heroism. 
Still gentle, absent-minded, he moves placidly among his ghetto 
friends, happy in his tonsorial artistry, and in the love of Hannah, the 
maiden, played by Paulette Goddard. He is still inspired to break un- 
predictably into dance, at one time shaving a customer to the tune of 
the Brahms Fifth Hungarian Dance, matching gesture to note in per- 
fect harmony. Once more the unequalled master of pantomime, he 
reaches the heights in a lottery scene, where, in expressive silence, he 
contemplates the possibility that he may be chosen to die for his 
country. And this pathetic and heroic character still moves his audi- 
ence to laughter through tears as he has moved a generation of movie- 
goers. 

When he shifts to Hynkel, the dictator, however, Chaplin casts all 
pathos aside and goes straightway into barbed slapstick. He throws 
plates of food, he sits on chairs that collapse, he throws himself into 
everything with violent gesture and speech, or with exaggerated 
effeminacy. Restraint is nowhere in evidence. He is enraged when his 
fountain pen sticks to its holder not once but three times; he ends 
nearly every speech with a fit of coughing; a train jerks to a stop 
toppling over all its occupants at least four times. Mr. Chaplin has set 
himself the task of outdoing the world’s greatest ham, and since, as far 
as individual gestures are concerned, that is an impossible feat, he has 
resorted to constant repetition of those gestures to drive home his 
point. Jack Oakie, as Napaloni, is at home in this type of comedy and 
matches Mr. Chaplin’s Hynkel slapstick for slapstick. 

Often the results are hilarious, and the imitation of Hitler is bril- 
liantly conceived. His bad temper and his vanity, his spluttering and 
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false histrionics, are all bitingly revealed. But the fact is that to point 
out repeatedly the humor of Hitler’s make-up and that of his col- 
leagues does not satisfy an audience that knows by now only too well 
that Hitler is more than just a funny man. Chaplin, of course, is con- 
scious of this shortcoming, and has tried to compensate throughout the 
film by showing, in scattered serious moments, the effect of Hynkel’s 
regime on the little people. There is a revealing sequence when Hynkel 
ordains a lull in the maltreatment of the Jews. Their bewilderment as 
they shyly take advantage of the respite shows by indirection a side of 
the dictator that is not laughable. But often the film turns to shootings 
and other brutalities that pale so before real fact that they are in- 
effectual. The total effect is that the audience frequently becomes con- 
fused by this mixture of styles; and this is especially true in the end, 
when Chaplin adds his own comment to the story through the Jewish 
barber’s cry to the soldiers of the world to unite and fight for freedom. 

It is not only what he says but the fact that Charlie Chaplin talks 
at all that makes the film of interest. Although his voice has never 
before been heard in the movies (except for one memorable song as a 
waiter in Modern Times) it has fortunately not been dulled by disuse. 
When it is heard at last in The Great Dictator it proves as capable and 
versatile a medium of expression as is the rest of Chaplin’s person. It 
may come as a surprise at first to hear the figure who has become the 
nationless symbol of the little man speak with a neat British accent. 
But the illusion of anomaly is soon dispelled before the still more 
astonishing sounds that emanate from that same face. Strangely 
enough the gibberish Chaplin pours forth in his second guise, as Hyn- 
kel the dictator, is no shock at all, because he has managed to trans- 
form an utterly unintelligible potpourri of pig-German, a few signifi- 
cant English words and a great deal of spluttering and coughing into a 
replica of a voice and speech that news-reel audiences know all too 
well. It seems no imitation at all, but the real thing. 

For one moment towards the middle of the picture a touch of the 
pathos of the little barber creeps into the character of the dictator 
with glowing results. Hynkel does a balloon dance with a globe of the 
world to strains of Wagner, and one has an inkling of an almost wistful 
desire for conquest. There is gentleness here, and a contradictory 
graceful-clumsiness that, merged with the cockiness of Hynkel, make 
the dance a high point in the film. 

There are many such high points in The Great Dictator, and for 
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YOUR BEST ENTERTAINMENT 


them, and for the greatness of the man who conceived, directed, acted 
and edited the picture, audiences should be large and grateful. 


It is to the credit of the director, John Ford, and his scenarist, 
Dudley Nichols, that they have been able to bestow on Walter Wang- 
er’s The Long Voyage Home an essential unity which is missing from 
the story itself. The four Eugene O’Neill plays of the sea, from which 
the picture was taken, were related only because some of the characters 
ran through all of them. The four main incidents in the film are con- 
nected by little more than this same continuity of characters, and yet 
the picture is a satisfying artistic entity as few movies are. From the 
moment it opens, revealing the good ship Glencairn and her crew on 
deck, the salt smell of the sea is in the air. The sounds and shapes of a 
boat, the tense comradeship of its sailors, the alternating fascination 
and repulsion of the sea for its travelers, these things create an atmos- 
phere that holds the picture as firmly together as a tight story could. 

The Glencairn, scene of most of the film’s action, is bound for Eng- 
land from the West Indies with a cargo of ammunition. After passing 
eventfully through the war zone (Mr. O’Neill’s war is conveniently 
replaced for the picture by the present one) the ship reaches England, 
pauses long enough for the sailors to have a good drunk and some 
rough treatment, and then starts out again with much the same crew. 
On the voyage there has been an incident with girls and liquor in the 
Indies; Yank, one of the crew, has died; there has been the moving 
revelation of Smitty’s past; and finally the lusty adventure in Joe’s 
dive in London. Each sequence is taken faithfully, in spirit at least, 
from the O’Neill plays. And the characters are all there: Driscoll, as he 
is played to the full by Thomas Mitchell, is the magnificent fighting 
Irishman, hearty and belligerent, friendly, searing and sentimental 
all at once. Olson, the dumb Swede, wants to get back to the land, and 
does after much mishap; Smitty, the fallen member of the upper 
classes, is too reserved and too addicted to drink for his own good; 
Yank, the embodiment of sailor, huge and powerful and not too smart, 
thinks he wants the land but cannot resist the sea. Cocky, whose 


. name describes him, is zestfully played by Barry Fitzgerald. There is 


also the captain, who was only hinted at in the original plays except 
for a small scene in Bound East for Cardiff. In the film he is built with 
the brilliant help of Wilfrid Lawson, who plays the part, into the hard- 
bitten, compassionate man that O’Neill’s words suggested. In the 
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episode at Joe’s, Mildred Natwick’s Freda adds a pungent flavor to 
the scene. 

On all these incidents and characters John Ford has made his own 
comment. Like the artist who admires the sunset by looking at its re- 
flection in the east, Ford can tell his tale by its reflection. Thus his 
camera, in the capable hands of Gregg Toland, shows the tense help- 
lessness of a ship attacked by an enemy plane. The bombs fall; ma- 
chine gun bullets outline the prone figure of one sailor and kill an- 
other; but never once is the attacking plane photographed. The fate of 
the men and their ship tells the story. Here is a director who is not 
afraid to leave the screen blank as the G/encairn moves into an intense 
fog, or to say with lights and shadows things of a dock at night that 
could not be said with words. 

There are sounds, too, expressively used. Throughout the film the 
low but perpetual squeak of the ship’s ropes sings a familiar song to all 
sea-going men. In a sequence of the ship in dock there are no words at 
all to be heard, but only the multitudinous sounds of an active port. 
One of the film’s most evocative moments is at the sea burial of Yank, 
when the captain’s words, read from a prayer book, are so distorted 
and buffeted by the wind that nothing but blunt undistinguishable 
sounds reach the sailors’ ears. When the sound track is turned over to 
Richard Hageman’s soft, romantic score the results are much less 
happy than when the ship’s noises are allowed to speak for themselves. 

Plays are supposed to make poor material for films. Their stage 
productions hang as a shadow over the film adaptors so that the result 
is often static, all talk and no action. What The Long Voyage Home 
shows is that a movie man with imagination, who can go back straight 
to the source from which the playwright drew, and can play his own 
understanding upon the original material as well as on the stage ver- 
sion, and then, most important of all, can transcribe that material into 
filmic terms, can make a great film. It is interesting, however, to 
notice that the one weak moment in The Long Voyage Home can be 
blamed on the fact that the picture was an adaptation. Although the 
death of Yank, which constituted one whole play in the O’Neill series, 
was very much shortened it still ran too long for comfort. But this was 
a minor fault in a film where every other scene stopped well short of 
overstatement. 

Mr. Ford is an old hand at picture-making. He knows his re- 
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sources well enough to deal freely with them. He can turn actors and 
camera and sound to his purpose with boundless variety, and as in his 
classic, The Informer, it is this use of the entire film vocabulary that 
makes The Long Voyage Home a rich screen experience. 


Garson Kanin, who directed They Knew What They Wanted for 
RKO is, compared to Chaplin and Ford, a newcomer to the movies. A 
recent product of George Abbott’s unofficial ‘School of Dramatic Art’ 
on Broadway, he moved on to Hollywood about three years ago and 
immediately made his mark as one of filmdom’s young hopefuls. 
In They Knew What They Wanted he again shows himself to be a re- 
sourceful director with a sharp sense of the dramatic, who can handle 
his actors with authority. 

Sidney Howard’s play about Tony, the aging Italian grape grower, 
who wins himself a beautiful young wife by correspondence, has been 
filmed twice before, but with little success, since the industry’s own 
censors both times cut into it so deep as to destroy it. In this third 
film version there are again mysterious changes which can only be ac- 
counted for by censorship or fear of it. The Padre has turned so sweet 
as to be maudlin at times; the tough, practical nature of the stage Amy 
has been toned down; and her baby becomes the product of seduction 
rather than adultery, which casts a peculiar light on Hollywood’s 
code of morals. Yet, except for a certain aura of softness about the 
picture, the wholehearted, earthy spirit of the original play is there, 
thanks chiefly to Kanin, and to the script prepared by Robert Ardrey. 

Charles Laughton establishes Tony with a sure touch on the Ital- 
ian’s first entrance, fat and resplendent in his Sunday suit, with a 
handsome black hat on his head and, in his hand, patent leather 
shoes ‘for da feet’. ‘Looka me! I’m da most stylish fella in da world,’ 
he roars, and vain and simple Tony, the man of hearty emotions, 
stands revealed. Laughton seldom falters in his characterization, 
which is the more remarkable because the ingenuous Tony is far from 
his usual field of endeavor. Carole Lombard, as Amy the wife who was 
wooed at long distance, has also moved afield for the part, but she too 
carries it with assurance. William Gargan’s Joe, the migratory worker 
who leads Amy astray, suffers from the distortion of his part by the 
censor’s evident insistence that he be a deep-dyed villain. 

When the director was allowed to make his own revisions on the 
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stage version the results were more fortunate. The high point of the 
film is the fiesta before Tony and Amy get married, which was heard 
offstage in the play. It is a festival of wine, with dancing and gay songs, 
daring stunts and a rousing climax when Tony shows off for Amy’s 
benefit once too often, and falls off the roof of his house. Garson 
Kanin’s crowds in this scene move fluidly, and their sudden collapse 
from the roisterous fiesta mob to the sober and frightened little groups 
that gather about the house after Tony’s fall heightens a dramatic 
moment. 

Kanin does not yet take full advantage of one of the greatest re- 
sources available to him, the camera. The picture is sometimes still, a 
little like a photographic record of a play, because the camera is so 
often stationary, like the eye of a theatre audience. The value of the 
camera is its flexibility, its power to search out all the angles of a situa- 
tion for a rounded picture, or to pick out one angle and give it point. 
Because it can so often say things that words cannot, the camera is an 
instrument well worth mastering as this talented director has already 
mastered his other movie resources. 


Anything can happen when Walt Disney and Leopold Stokowski 
combine in one film the resources of their inventive talents and imagi- 
native minds; and in Fantasia, released as we go to press, a good many 
things do happen. On the screen both human and animated actors 
play leading roles, for the first time in a Disney picture. The musical 
score breaks from tradition, being a recorded symphony concert, 
the first of its kind, played by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
under the baton of Mr. Stokowski. But not only new artistic fields are 
conquered in Fantasia. The Disney engineers, with probably more 
than a passing influence from Stokowski, have been at work on the 
sound track itself, and the results, demonstrated in Fantasia, promise 
to revolutionize established methods of sound reproduction in motion 
pictures. Instead of the usual single sound track from which all sound 
emanates, Disney has utilized a combination of loud-speakers and 
four sound tracks which can project the voices of Mickey Mouse and 
his consorts and Mr. Stokowski’s music from all over the theatre, and 
from several portions of the screen. As a result the audience is brought 
into closer participation in the action of the film, and motion picture 
technique takes a long stride forward. Of this, more anon. 
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FANTASIA 


An animated cast never before seen joins Mickey Mouse in Walt Disney’s 
latest full-length film, Fantasia. Without speaking, these characters perform 
as the visual partners of a musical score provided by Leopold Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. When Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony is played, 
a Bacchanalian festival progresses on the screen. Ponchielli’s Dance of the 
Hours is performed by a magnificently trained ballet corps of elephants, hip- 
popotamuses and ostriches. Mickey Mouse is the hero of The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice. And so the film goes, matching characters to music. Fantasia is a new 
cinema form that points the way for many films to come. 
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IT HAPPENS ON ICE 


Norman Bel Geddes takes the centre of the giant ice stage he devised for J¢ 
Happens on Ice, to give instructions to the technicians during a scenic re- 
hearsal of the Sonja Henie-Arthur Wirtz ‘icetravaganza’, which features 
Joe Cook and stooges (without skates) and a host of international skating 
artists and dancers. In the rear can be seen the criss-cross ramps down which 
performers glide at intervals; round about on the slippery surface are twirling 
skaters, and more static stagehands, technical assistants and scene painters. 














Norman Bel Geddes at Work 


Designing: It Happens on Ice 


MORTON EUSTIS 


‘ {oe CovE’s no good! The drop’s no good! There’s nothing that we 

can light!” Norman Bel Geddes shakes his stocky head and turns 
to his assistant, who is seated beside him in the sombre reaches of the 
Center Theatre. It is the last day of rehearsals for Jt Happens on Ice, 
the vast spectacle presented by Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz, which 
features world-famous skaters, a host of skating dancers, and, for good 
measure, the comedian, Joe Cook, plus his stooges and gadgets. 
Geddes, who has designed the scenery and costumes, is on hand to 
supervise the lighting and mise en scéne. Leon Leonidoff is in charge of 
the staging while Catherine Littlefield drills the dancers in their fleet 
routines. 

On the giant ice-stage which Geddes has flung out in a series of 
graceful curves into the auditorium, a group of skaters, in black and 
white costumes, are doing a waltz number. Back of them, a stagehand 
is hammering on the ramp which rises in a criss-cross pattern to form 
the chief visual feature of the set; a scene painter, on a cable hanging 
from the flies, is spattering paint on the walls to give the whole back- 
ground the luminous quality of an ice palace. 

‘The lights will be O.K., Norman, as soon as we get them set,’ 
Geddes’ assistant tells him, ‘but shat worries me.’ He points to a fold 
high up in one corner of the white curtain which sweeps in a semi- 
circle over the apron ice-stage. 

Geddes jumps up and breaks into a sharp, explosive laugh. ‘With 
everything that’s wrong on the stage, you notice a little thing up 
there!’ His hands, raised in humorous protest, are silhouetted sharply 
in the darkness of the house against the dazzling white light that floods 
the skaters and the setting. 

‘No! No! No!’ His arms propel downward as two broad beams of 
red and green light flash down onto the ice from the spot booth high 
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above the balconies, turning the white and black ball costumes of the 
pirouetting dancers into flaming color. ‘Stop them, Leon. We want a 
white scene and we've got it all in postcard colors.’ 

He strides down the aisle, his short arms swinging aggressively 
from his broad, thick-set shoulders. ‘Let’s not try any fancy business,’ 
he calls out to the electrician. ‘The whole point of this number is that 
it’s all white and black. I don’t want amy color. All right, Leon.’ 

Geddes stands close to the stage, his hands clasped behind him, 
fingers moving nervously, his head cocked to one side. The skaters, 
who have been rehearsing furiously for hours without visible signs of 
fatigue, dart back to their original positions. The orchestra, placed in 
an imitation ice booth at one side of the stage, breaks into the first 
bars of the ball scene which opens the second act. A group of girls in 
white flowing dresses, black capes and feather headdresses glide 
smoothly down the ramp on skates. The boys, in black velvet tails, 
swing in from the sides. The whole scene is flooded with white light. 
And then, again, the beams of red and green appear. 

Geddes groans and shakes his head despairingly, then he cups his 
hands around his mouth and in volcanic tones exhorts the electrician 
to ‘kill that light’. ‘No. No. Let them go on, Norman,’ Leonidoff calls 
out. ‘We'll never get through this. Don’t stop. Go on!’ But all prog- 
ress is interrupted by the electrician who, at this point, kills all the 
lights by accident. 

‘And we’re supposed to open tomorrow,’ says Geddes with a rueful 
smile, as he slumps into an aisle seat. 


Today’s run-through — the first with settings, costumes and lights 
— is a continuation of the technical rehearsal which lasted the better 
part of the night before. A complete run-through is scheduled for the 
evening. 

The skaters, who had been rehearsing for weeks at Iceland and 
other rinks, had first moved onto Geddes’ gigantic ice-stage two days 
before. Since the principals like Hedi Stenuf, Skippy Baxter, the Caley 
Sisters and LeVerne knew their specialty routines well enough to do 
them with their eyes closed — having electrified rink audiences here or 
in Europe for some years with their dazzling leaps, spins, jumps or 
ballet dancing — rehearsals for the first forty-eight hours had been 
largely a process of adjusting costumes and of getting the skaters ac- 
climated to the new stage, particularly to the ramps down which they 
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had to glide. Not much consecutive serious work had been done 
either, because of the constant interruptions while the scenery was 
being tried out. 

The setting up of the show was not a difficult process in itself — 
for there is but one permanent set, whose form is changed by drapes, 
set pieces or huge silver panels which glide out mysteriously from the 
wings to form either a solid curtain or wide glistening columns through 
which one can see glimpses of the background. The arrival, however, 
of Joe Cook’s enormous gadgets (designed by Mr. Cook) provoked 
considerable consternation, for there seemed to be no place in the 
shallow stage and wings of the Center Theatre in which to store them, 
and all the props and flats had to be shifted around. 

Although such helter-skelter scenes are a commonplace at all first 
dress rehearsals, it seemed that nothing but a miracle could whip this 
huge ‘icetravaganza’ into snape in the single evening and one after- 
noon left. Even granting that the technicians and performers could 
remember their cues — a lot of which had not yet been set — there 
was the whole problem of coordinating the show, of giving it that pace, 
slickness and variety which would distinguish it, say, from the lethar- 
gic stage shows at the Radio City Music Hall next door. 

Some of the numbers were breathtaking even now — the ‘Swan’ 
Ballet, with the ramps gleaming like snow in the middle of a dark, 
impressionistic forest and Hedi Stenuf and Skippy Baxter apparently 
floating through the air; the Negro revival, with its medley of colors 
and a dusky LeVerne doing a red-hot shag surrounded by black-face 
hoofers; the black and white ball; the hilarious rough-and-tumble 
burlesque of the Four Bruises, and several specialty numbers to boot. 
But individual numbers, however excellent, do not make a show, par- 
ticularly on a skating rink where there is a tendency to repetition and 
monotony. They still have to be fused into an entity. 

There seemed to be a general agreement that the show would not 
— and could not — be ready on time. But when you asked: “Aren't 
they going to postpone the opening then?’ the answer was always the 
same. The management was determined to open. Some clause in some 
contract — no one seemed to know quite what contract — stipulated 
that the show had to open on such and such a date. And open it would. 

The evening’s dress rehearsal, supposed to be a real run-through, 
turned out to be as heavy-handed and laborious as the technical re- 
hearsal. The first act took about three hours and a half, due to con- 
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stant changes, interruptions and technical errors. The second, which 
started at one in the morning, ran on until a halt was called (without 
attempting the finale) at four, at which time the exhausted cast and 
technicians staggered home to get a little sleep before turning up at the 
theatre for another run-through — ‘this time the works’ — at two 
o’clock on the afternoon of the premiére. 

But even then there was no complete run-through, for changes 
were still being made, new business was being inserted, everybody was 
making suggestions. By five o’clock they had just closed the white 
curtain on the first act. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the stagehands and the skating 
actors involved that Jt Happens on Ice ran as smoothly and as fast 
as it did three hours later and that such mishaps as occurred did not 
mar the opening performance before a bejeweled first-night audience. 
Geddes and his assistants, Miss Littlefield and hers, and the techni- 
cians who labored day and night, all did heroic work, too, in the time 
allotted them by the management to work in the theatre. But the time 
was too short — as could have been foreseen — and the show when it 
did open was insufficiently rehearsed, poorly timed and overburdened 
with material. The restoratives that were administered later helped 
considerably to build the show to its present success. 


Although Geddes must have been depressed to see some of his 
scenic and lighting effects fail to jell at the opening — simply because 
the technicians had not had time to rehearse their cues — the show, 
as a whole, was a happy challenge to him as a scene designer. 

The exasperated cry of his light assistant — ‘You wi// insist on 
my doing the things that can’t be done!” — when Geddes asked for an 
unexpected blackout during the rehearsals, is, in fact, a perfect key 
to the quality of Geddes as an individual, and to his success as a 
theatrical and industrial designer, architect and inventor. 

Geddes has always, like Roark Bradford’s The Lawd, been inter- 
ested in ‘passing miracles’ and he has usually succeeded in doing his 
best work on jobs that ‘couldn’t be done’. (P.S. He got his blackout.) 
The restless enthusiasm and unbridled energy that make his working 
days seem like a series of explosions find their freest outlet in under- 
takings which really stimulate his imagination. 

If you tell Geddes that you want him to design a revolving res- 
taurant suspended on a pole 250 feet over a lake, he will not give you a 
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IT HAPPENS ON ICE 


The candid camera catches four scenes from the spectacular ice show at the 
Center theatre. Left to right, Hedi Stenuf and Skippy Baxter in the ‘Swan 
Lake’ ballet; Joe Cook’s ‘1941 version of the Fuller Construction Symphony 
Orchestra’; LeVerne and Company shagging on ice in the ‘Don’t Blow That 
Horn, Gabriel’ number; and a quartet of fleet skaters spotlighted on Norman 


Bel Geddes’ wide-flung ice-stage. 





Fred Fehl 


JOE COOK in Jt Happens on Ice. 
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moment’s peace until you have signed the contract — though, in this 
particular case, having already designed such a restaurant himself for 
the Chicago Fair, he would probably propound some scheme that de- 
fied the law of gravity even more thoroughly. In the theatre, he is 
never happier than when he is transforming a white marble mauso- 
leum like the old Century Theatre into a Gothic cathedral, or ripping 
out hundreds of seats from a moribund playhouse like the Center to 
transform it into ‘America’s first ice theatre’. 

The boldness of Geddes’ conceptions has from time to time been 
their undoing — either because they dwarfed the work for which they 
were conceived or emptied the pocketbook which was to sustain 
them. He has, like everyone else, had his ups and downs. But there is 
no question that Geddes is, as John Mason Brown phrased it, ‘one of 
the few truly virtuoso talents in our theatre’. 

Anyone who can conceive of a show like the Futurama at the 
World’s Fair and then persuade the hard-boiled executives of a con- 
cern like General Motors to let him erect it for a round sum of more 
than $3,000,000 (when their own technicians and advisers assured 
them it couldn’t work), is also, surely, to quote Mr. Brown again, ‘a 
genius in the maddest, most extravagant, most creative sense of a 
word which cannot be used too sparingly’. 


Geddes started his career as an artist prosaically enough by being 
tossed out of high school for drawing caricatures of his superintendent 
on the blackboard, and then taking a year’s course with the Cleveland 
School of Art. That was in 1911. His connections with the world of 
make-believe began a few years earlier, when, at the age of fifteen, he 
formed a wagon troupe billed as the ‘Empire Stock Company’ which 
toured the side streets of his home town at Adrian, Mich., when he 
wasn’t delivering groceries. The next year, the youth was billed as 
‘Zadesky, the Boy Magician’ and later as ‘Bob Blake, Eccentric 
Comedian’. And that was the end of his acting career. 

He left the Cleveland School of Art to go to the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, where he fell under the influence of Henrick Lund, the great 
Norwegian painter, who advised him not to let his talents be molded 
by sterile teachers. So Geddes went to Detroit where he got a job as a 
commercial artist and, on the side, began his apprenticeship as a 
scene designer. 

For some reason — probably because he was fascinated by the his- 
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tory of the American Indian — Geddes wrote a play entitled Thunder- 
bird and then, for fun, because there was no thought of a production, 
designed its sets and costumes. He became so fascinated with the 
problems he came up against that he built a model stage on which he 
could experiment with color, light and form — a habit he has followed 
in almost all his productions since then. 

The model got him a job as scene designer for a season in Aline 
Barnsdall’s stock company in Los Angeles and here he tried out many 
of the experiments in stagecraft which were to bring him renown on 
Broadway in a few years. In 1917, he wrote and directed a film and, 
the next season, came to New York at the invitation of Otto Kahn to 
do the sets for the Cadman opera, Shanewis, at the Metropolitan. 

One of the most progressive of the group who became leaders in 
the ‘New Movement’ at that time, Geddes busied himself for the next 
few years not only with assignments for Broadway shows but with 
projects like his famous designs for The Divine Comedy and experi- 
ments in light, color and new forms of theatre architecture. The 
Reinhardt production of The Miracle in 1924 was the most spectacular 
theatre assignment Geddes has had, before or since, and he took ad- 
vantage of it to the full. In the past twenty years Geddes has designed 
over a hundred productions, of which his favorites were his own pro- 
ductions of Lysistrata, Hamlet and the unforgettable New York street 
scene for Dead End. 

If Geddes had restricted himself to the theatre field instead of 
turning also to industrial art, he would still be famous, but he would 
not have the national reputation that he has attained. More people 
probably stood in line to glide in soft movable chairs through his 
World of Tomorrow in the Futurama at the World’s Fair than saw all 
his theatrical productions put together. And the number of people 
who have slept in his Simmons’ beds, used his weighing scales, stoves, 
refrigerators and vacuum cleaners, and read the newspaper ‘layouts’ 
he has designed, is legion. 

Efficiency and simplicity are the keynote of Geddes’ functional 
ideal — even when he designs an elaborate stage presentation. His 
flaring ice-stage in the Center Theatre may be dynamic, dramatic and 
lovely to look at, but it is also the only practical way in which a rink of 
the necessary width could have been installed in the theatre. The semi- 
circular white curtain made of 315,720,000 individual fibres of spun 
glass may be ‘eighty feet of frosted luxury’, as the press department 
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says it is, but it is also the one type of fireproof curtain which would 
not absorb the mold and moisture of the ice, which the Fire Depart- 
ment would permit him to use. 

In this show, as in many others, Geddes has by adroit and inex- 
pensive means achieved the effect of opulence. His movable panels 
give an illusion of contrast; the rest is done by lights, a few brilliant 
colored curtains, a few drapes and set pieces which are flown or in- 
serted, so that you are rarely conscious of the simplicity of the whole 
pattern. And the whole show, even with the elaborate and colorful 
costuming, cost less than half as much, according to Geddes, as the 
other big spectacles which have been tenants of the Rockefellers’ 
emporium on Sixth Avenue. 

If Geddes did not achieve one hundred percent success in making 
an iridescent ice palace of the gloomiest and most untheatrical the- 
atre in New York, it was not for lack of vision in his projection. Some 
of the things he wanted to do just couldn’t be done — notably the rais- 
ing of the proscenium from thirty feet to a height which would be in 
proportion to the dimensions of the house and would enable him to 
attain towering vertical lines in the settings. Then, too, the distressing 
piece of dirty green-brown curtain which masks the set at the top is a 
permanent fixture of the house and nothing, they say, can be done 
about it. By and large, however, Geddes achieved magnificent effects 
both in design and costuming. And his dramatic ramps allowed for an 
exciting variety in mass and movement. 

Even Joe Cook, with his insane gadgets and moonfaced patter, 
and the exhilarating antics of the skaters cannot, however, entirely 
dispel the atmosphere of chill and gloom which the Center Theatre 
itself exudes. Pulling the stage forward into the laps of the spectators, 
as Geddes has done, helps considerably to establish that vital relation- 
ship between performers and audience that even the brass band in 
The American Way failed to achieve. But it does not entirely solve the 
problem. 

If the inventiveness which Geddes displayed in designing the set- 
tings for Jt Happens on Ice could only be applied to remodeling and 
redecorating the whole Center Theatre, so as to give the playhouse 
the feeling of a theatre instead of a tomb and make it a practical place 
in which to stage big Hippodrome shows, the results might well — 
but that is really another story. 
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Dance by the Book 
GEORGE BEISWANGER 


Ww asked what a dance is about, there is an immediate impulse 
to refer to the program note or to tell off the story of the libretto. 
In a sense, this is to resort to a subterfuge, justified only by the fact 
that to answer the question adequately it would be necessary to 
‘quote’ the dance itself. At the same time, there is something quite 
right in the impulse to turn to the ‘book’ when the question of a 
dance’s meaning is raised. Not only does the question demand a verbal 
answer but there ought to be one at hand, however inadequate it may 
seem when compared with the actual dance. For at the heart of every 
great dance composition (or for that matter any significant work of 
art) there is an idea, a central conception, a sentiment made manifest, 
a definitely realized quality which, precisely because it has been medi- 
tated upon both before and during the process of creation, constitutes 
that dance’s core of being. This idea, conceived in the womb of imag- 
inative thought, may have dance as its mother, but its father is the 
Word which, we are told on good authority, was ‘in the beginning’. 
In this sense, without a libretto no original or profound dance-work 
can come into existence. 

It is the awareness of this truth which lies back of a comment 
Stark Young once made about Martha Graham’s Primitive Mysteries. 
‘Of this composition’, he wrote, ‘I can say that it is one of the few 
things I have ever seen in dancing where the idea, its origin, the source 
from which it grew, the development of its excitement and sanctity, 
give me a sense of baffled awe and surprise, the sense of wonder and 
defeat in its presence’. What distinguishes this statement as criticism 
from the thousand and one comments continually passed about dance 
is the fact that it digs beneath layer after layer of argument about 
language and technique and style and plot and message to the one 
thing that makes a particular work of art miraculously unique — its 
idea. The germinal conception that seized the choreographer in the 
beginning so that he was not able to get away from it, the residual 
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One of the new productions of the Metropolitan Opera this 
season will be The Masked Ball by Verdi. The scene is Swe- 
den, and Ladislas Czettel, who designs the costumes, finds 
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meaning that stays by the spectator as a thing of memorable and 
timeless beauty — this is what the dance says, and this is in essence its 
libretto, its book. 

To say, then, that a dance begins with a libretto is to utter a 
truism, but it happens to be a truism which needs re-emphasis and 
new demonstration today. For one thing, most dance librettos are 
bad: bare synopses of the external action without a glimmer of inner 
illumination; borrowed stories which serve only as excuses for a dance 
jamboree; pseudo-philosophy and pseudo-mysticism tacked on as an 
after-thought; propaganda messages culled from the latest headline. 
They are bad because they are false; they have nothing to do with the 
dance itself or the original conception from which it sprang. And that 
is why librettos are so easily disregarded, and why the libretto has 
tended to fall into disrepute. All this, furthermore, is abetted by 
today’s lazy habit of stopping with the surface of dance without mak- 
ing the indispensable effort to feel into and think on its underlying 
substance. We rationalize the habit by affirming that, because most 
librettos are meaningless, dance should have no intellectual content 
at all. Words are misused, therefore we will not use them; ideas are 
foggy and fake, therefore out with any ideas whatsoever. As if it were 
no longer true that language is the common carrier of deeper values 
critically reflected upon and creatively used; as if a work of art could 
rise higher than its central thought. 

Dance itself has not been making this mistake. The single most 
important driving force behind the ferment and revolution of the past 
four decades has been the effort to restore the significance of the 
libretto; that is to say, to bring back into dance the serious meanings 
that alone can make and keep it alive. With few exceptions — and 
they are the ones that have survived — the ballets of the nineteenth 
century were trivial because their librettos had nothing important to 
say. Dance babbled fairy-tales for children in an age great with giant 
minds. It turned Byron’s The Corsair into a drama of harem intrigue, 
George Sand’s plea for the emancipation of woman into a story of 
Amazons in bathing suits and military dress, Hugo’s Notre Dame de 
Paris into La Esmeralda with a plot every whit as Hollywood as The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. The association of Théophile Gautier with 
the dallet blanc of the 1830’s and 1840’s was the last important 
fecundating contact which ballet had with the poets, the novelists, 
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the men of ideas of the nineteenth century until the time of Fokine. 

Since then, the floodgates have opened. The banquet table, to 
change the figure, was again set for a spiritually famished art. Isadora 
Duncan fed on Rousseau, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Wagner, Emer- 
son, Whitman and Thoreau. The Russian ballet was taken in hand 
by a man who had spent the first thirty-seven years of his life absorb- 
ing the music, literature and fine arts of all Europe. Ruth St. Denis 
steeped herself in the wisdom of the Orient. The modern dancers read 
Jonathan Edwards and America’s political fathers, Edward Carpenter 
and Henry Adams, James Joyce, Hart Crane and Thomas Wolfe. 
The new ballet ponders De Maupassant and Herman Melville, 
O’Neill and Freud. Dance is once more — as it was in the Renaissance 
and as Noverre wanted it to be — dance by the book. 

The particular occasion for this comment happens to be a concrete 
and contemporary instance. Last spring the Ballet Guild sent out a 
call to American writers for a prize libretto, to be based on a theme 
drawn from American history and to be produced by the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo. The award was won by Glenway Wescott, distin- 
guished contemporary novelist, with a scenario entitled The Dream of 
Audubon. Deeply conceived and beautifully written — it is cited here 
only in abstract — the story is based on a legend, which may be true, 
that Jean Jacques Audubon was the lost Dauphin, the son of Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette. The time is a century and a quarter ago, 
one fine autumn afternoon, the following night and the next morning; 
the place a clearing on the edge of the wild forest somewhere in 
Louisiana where Audubon earned a meagre living by painting por- 
traits, teaching dance and fencing, and doing business as a taxidermist. 


Audubon is idling with his friend, a blind dumb-witted Negro-Indian 
half-breed who never ceases strumming on an old guitar. The young people 
of the forest neighborhood troop in: one of them, a Creole dressed to resemble 
a Passenger Pigeon, carries a white flag rolled up on its staff; another, a 
Negress arrayed like a Trumpeter Swan, carries a dead, black-faced swan 
in her arms. Audubon does sleight-of-hand tricks, then gives the young men 
a fencing lesson, the girls joining in as the dance becomes general. The 
Creole does not dance well and is faint; Audubon helps her and in gratitude 
she presents him with the flag, the white banner of France as a kingdom. 
The Negress, with whom Audubon also dances, gives him her odd gift, the 
limp and ruffled swan’s body. The dancers leave and the half-breed does a 
few broken steps while Audubon tries to bring the swan back to life. As 
twilight descends, he pulls off his American shirt and lies down — to dream 
of France while the half-breed continues to strum the guitar. 

Night. The white banner unfolds and out of a nearby tepee come the 
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spectres of Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette and their court as Audubon rises 
in flowing court-coat. Queen and Dauphin, mother and son dance, the roles 
of the classic adagio strangely interchanged. As the dance is caught up by the 
court, it is interrupted by the people of the Revolution who at length seize 
king and queen and behead them. The revolutionaries become demoralized 
and disperse. The slain bodies of the court rise, black hoods above their 
shoulders and holding the decapitated heads in their hands. The royal pair 
crown their son, then the vision passes. Audubon sleeps; the guitarist still 
squats by a tree. 

Morning light. The birds stir, and the waking Audubon, listening to 
their calls, puts aside his empty dream, throws off the old flag, discards the 
French coat, unarms and discrowns himself, burying the paraphernalia of the 
past under the autumn leaves. The half-breed minstrel twangs in imitation 
of the bird cries, and the birds come to his bidding, pursued by hunters who 
crowd onto the stage and join with the birds in a hunting dance. As its 
excitement mounts, Audubon places his mother’s crown, now recovered, on 
the head of the Passenger Pigeon. But the bird is stricken, doomed to die; 
the crown goes to the Mocking Bird while two Indians prepare the funeral 
train. Meanwhile the half-wit guitarist has flung off age and dullness, to 
dance with the Trumpeter Swan, leading a dreamy whirlwind procession in 
which all join. The new queen and a new king, the Scarlet Ibis, take over, 
directing the dance towards the forest wall and the now-bright sky beyond. 
Audubon — immigrant and ornithologist — is raised in apotheosis. 


Thus abstracted, the story reads like the plot of some outmoded 
ballet d’action; but the author is not yet done. ‘This’, he writes, “is in 
the old popular spectacular tradition, a scene of unabashed fairy-tale; 
but, as it seems to me, the point of it or the sentiment of it is real 
enough: — the sadness of our despairing Europe, as we can scarcely 
help despairing in 1940. The joy of our love of country, which is the 
most primitive and childish of the varieties of love. The sadness of the 
harm we have done in our country: the species of birds stamped out, 
the prairies wrongly fecundated and aborted and swept away, the 
rivers driven insane, the wealth wasted. And the hunter’s devotion to 
whatever he has happened to choose as his prey. . . . We are all 
hunters; and our heart’s desire, whatever it may be, is always somehow 
a thing of air and wilderness, flying away from us, and subject to 
extinction in one way or another. All that is a kind of feeling or mean- 
ing or double meaning that, I believe, music and choreography can 
express more briefly and simply than words.’ 

As one reads these words, one thinks back to Théophile Gautier 
and ‘the pretty little feet which turned four lines of Heine into the last 
act of Giselle’. Here as always, when significant dance is in the mak- 
ing, the poet comes first (or music in which a poetic idea has been 
embedded), then the eye which sees the poetic idea in terms of dancing 
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feet, then the décor and the finished dance. A tenor of the Paris Opera, 
who has read Charles Nodier’s Trilby ou le Lutin d’Argail, and has 
just seen the divine Taglione, feverishly sketches out the libretto of 
La Sylphide and the ballet blanc is born. Der Sandmann, a little tale 
by the eccentric German romanticist, Ernst Theodor Hoffman, be- 
comes Coppélia. A poem by Stéphane Mallarmé finds its way to 
Nijinski through the medium of Debussy’s music, and the result is 
L’ Aprés-Midi d’un Faune. A line from an old journal falls under the 
eye of Doris Humphrey and The Shakers is produced. Martha Graham 
ponders upon the poems of Emily Dickinson and creates Letter to the 
World. A verse from an unnamed writer (‘They too are exiles who re- 
main behind, in homelands where free life has dwindled to a frightened 
whisper in the dark’) catches fire and Hanya Holm has a sequel to 
Tragic Exodus. Carmalita Maracci reads Garcia Lorca and Lament 
for the Death of a Bullfighter comes forth. And so one might tell off the 
list of original and originating dance works, finding in each case its 
source in some great idea already shaped in part by the poet or the 
poet-folk. 

It has been said that dance is the pristine spring from which all 
the other arts have flowed. This is true to the extent that all art is 
rooted in motion, those physical movements of which profound emo- 
tion fundamentally consists. But today’s dance is not primitive dance; 
it is movement impregnated with the meanings and values, the vic- 
tories and defeats of man, in his effort to become a civilized and 
humanized animal. This dance is the last of the modern arts to come 
to full expression for the reason that movement is meaningless and 
even barbarian until it has become a language for experience reflected 
upon and spiritually illuminated. Its future growth rests in the hands 
of the men and women of the book, of those dance poets and poet 
choreographers who have ideas that cry for expression in dance. 
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Elo founder and the first king of Thebes was Cadmus. Under him 
it grew to a glorious city and he ruled over it in great prosperity, 
together with his wife, Harmonia, who was the daughter of Ares and 
Aphrodite. King Laius of Thebes was the third in descent from Cad- 
mus. He married a distant cousin, Jocasta. With their reign Apollo’s 
oracle at Delphi began to play a leading part in the family’s fortunes. 
Apollo was the god of truth; whatever the priestess at Delphi said 
would happen, infallibly came to pass. The oracle warned Laius that 
he would die at the hands of his son and he determined that this 
should not be. When the child was born he bound its feet together and 
had it exposed on a lonely mountain. He felt no more fear; he was 
sure that on this point he could foretell the future better than the god. 

When Laius died he was away from home and many years had 
passed. It was reported that a band of robbers had attacked and killed 
him together with his attendants, all except one who brought the 
news home. The matter was not carefully investigated because Thebes 
was in sore straits at the time. The country around was beset by a 
frightful monster, the Sphinx, a creature shaped like a winged lion, but 
with the breast and face of a woman. She lay in wait for the wayfarers 
along the roads to the city, and whomever she seized she put a riddle 
to, telling him if he could answer it she would let him go. No one 
could and the horrible creature devoured man after man until the 
city was in a state of siege. The seven great gates which were the 
Thebans’ pride remained closed and famine drew near to the citizens. 

So matters stood when there came into the stricken country a 
stranger, a man of great courage and great intelligence. He had left 
his home, Corinth, where he was held to be the son of the king, Poly- 
bus, and the reason for his self-exile was another Delphic oracle. Apollo 
had declared that he was fated to kill his father. He too, like Laius, 
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thought to make it impossible for the oracle to come true, he resolved 
never to see Polybus again. In his lonely wanderings he came into the 
country around Thebes and since he was a homeless, friendless man 
whose life meant little to him, he determined to seek the Sphinx out 
and try to solve the riddle. ‘What creature’, the Sphinx asked him, 
“goes on four feet in the morning, on two at noonday, on three in the 
evening?’ ‘Man,’ answered Oedipus. ‘In childhood he creeps on 
hands and feet; in manhood he walks erect; in old age he helps him- 
self with a staff.’ It was the right answer. The Sphinx, inexplicably, 
but most fortunately, killed herself; the Thebans were saved. The 
grateful citizens made Oedipus their king and he married the dead 
king’s wife, Jocasta. For many years they lived good and happy lives. 
It seemed that in this case Apollo’s words had surely been made of no 
effect. 

But when their two sons were grown to manhood Thebes was vis- 
ited by a terrible plague. Not only were men dying throughout the 
country, the flocks and the herds and the fruits of the field were 
blasted too. No one suffered as Oedipus did for he regarded himself as 
the father of the whole state; the people in it were his children; the 
misery of each was his too. He dispatched Jocasta’s brother Creon 
to Delphi to implore the god’s help. 

Creon returned with good news. Apollo had declared that the 
plague would be stayed upon one condition: whoever had murdered 
King Laius must be punished. Oedipus was enormously relieved. 
Surely the men or the man could be found, even after all these years, 
and they would know well how to punish him. He proclaimed to the 
people gathered to hear what message Creon had brought back: 


Let no one of this land 
give shelter to him. Bar him from your homes, 
as one defiled, companioned by pollution. 
And solemnly I pray, may he who killed, 
wear out his life in evil, being evil. 


He sent for Teiresias, the old blind prophet, the most revered of 
men. Had he any means of finding out, Oedipus asked him, who the 
guilty were? To his amazement and indignation the seer at first re- 
fused to answer. Then, as Oedipus threatened to kill him, words he 
had meant never to speak fell heavily from his lips: ‘You are yourself 
the murderer you seek.’ Jocasta treated the assertion with scorn. She 
said, ‘Neither prophets nor oracles have any sure knowledge.’ She 
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told her husband how the priestess at Delphi had said that Laius 
should die at the hands of his son and how he and she together had 
seen to it that this should not happen. ‘And Laius was murdered by 
robbers where three roads meet on the way to Delphi,’ she concluded 
triumphantly. Oedipus gave her a strange look. ‘When?’ he asked 
slowly. ‘Just before you came to Thebes,’ she said. 

‘How many were with him?’ Oedipus said. ‘They were five in all;’ 
Jocasta spoke quickly. ‘All killed but one.’ ‘I must see that man,’ he 
told her. ‘Send for him. I went to Delphi just before I came here. A 
man had flung it in my face that I was not the son of Polybus, and I 
asked the god. He did not answer me, but he told me horrible things, 
that I should kill my father, marry my mother, and have children men 
would shudder to look upon. I never went back to Corinth. But here 
is the truth. At a place where three roads met I came upon a man 
with four attendants. He tried to force me from the path, he struck 
me with his stick. Angered I fell upon them and I killed them. Could 
it be that he was Laius?’ ‘The one man left alive brought back a tale 
of robbers,’ Jocasta said. ‘Laius was killed by robbers.’ 

As they talked a messenger came from Corinth to announce to 
Oedipus that Polybus was dead. “O oracle of the god,’ Jocasta cried, 
‘where are you now? The man died, but not by his son’s hand.’ The 
messenger smiled wisely. ‘Did the fear of killing your father drive you 
from Corinth?’ he asked. ‘Ah, King, you were in error. You were not 
the son of Polybus. He brought you up as though you were his, but 
he took you from my hands.’ ‘Where did you get me?’ Oedipus asked. 
‘Who were my father and mother?’ ‘I know nothing of them,’ the 
messenger said. ‘A wandering shepherd gave you to me, a servant of 
King Laius.’ 

Jocasta turned white; she looked terror-stricken. ‘Why waste a 
thought upon what such a fellow says?’ she cried. ‘Nothing he says 
can matter.’ She spoke hurriedly yet fiercely. “My birth does not 
matter?’ Oedipus asked. ‘For God’s sake go no further,’ she said. 
‘My misery is enough.’ She broke away and rushed into the palace. 

At that moment an old man entered. He and the messenger eyed 
each other curiously. ‘The very man, O King,’ the messenger said. 
‘And you,’ Oedipus asked the other, “do you know him as he knows 
you?’ The old man remained silent and gave no sign of recognition, 
but the messenger insisted. ‘Oh, you must remember. You gave me 
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once a little child you had found — and look, my friend, the King here 
is that child.’ ‘Curse you,’ the other muttered. ‘Hold your tongue.’ 
‘What!’ Oedipus said angrily. ‘You would conspire with him to hide 
from me what I desire to know? There are ways, be sure, to make you 
speak.’ The old man wailed, ‘Oh, do not hurt me. I did give him the 
child, but do not ask more, master, for the love of God.’ ‘If I have to 
order you a second time to tell me where you got him, you are lost,’ 
Oedipus said. ‘Ask your lady,’ the old man cried. ‘She can tell you 
best. I was to kill the child. . . . There was a prophecy . . . that he 
should kill his father.’ 

A cry of agony came from the King. At last he understood. ‘All 
true! Now shall my light be turned to blackness. I am accursed.’ He 
had murdered his father, he had married his father’s wife, his own 
mother. There was no help for him, for her, for their children. All were 
accursed. 

Within the palace Oedipus wildly sought his wife that was his 
mother. He found her in her chamber, dead. When the truth broke 
upon her, she had killed herself. Standing beside her he too turned his 
hand against himself, but not to end his life. He put out his eyes. The 
black world of blindness was a refuge; better to be there than to see 
with shamed eyes the old world that had been so bright. 

After Jocasta’s death and all the evils that had come with it, 
Oedipus lived on in Thebes while his two daughters, Antigone and 
Ismene, were growing up. He resigned the throne. His elder son, Poly- 
neices, did the same. The Thebans accepted Creon, Jocasta’s brother, 
as the regent. For many years they treated Oedipus with kindness, but 
at last they decided to expel him from the city. The only friends 
Oedipus had were his daughters. Antigone went with him to guide him 
in his blindness and care for him, and Ismene stayed in Thebes to 
keep him informed of whatever happened that touched him. 

When he had gone his two sons asserted their right to the throne 
and each tried to be made king. Eteocles succeeded although he was 
the younger and he expelled his brother. Polyneices took refuge in 
Argos, where he did all he could to arouse enmity against Thebes. 
His intention was to collect an army to march against the city. 

In the course of their desolate wanderings Oedipus and Antigone 
came to Colonus, a lovely spot near Athens, where the one-time 
Erinyes, the Furies, now the Benignant Goddesses, had a place sacred 
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to them and therefore a refuge to suppliants. Theseus, the king of 
Athens, received him with all honor, and there the old man died 
rejoicing that he was no longer hateful to men. 

Ismene, who had come to bring her father news, was with her sister 
when he died and afterward they were both sent safely home by 
Theseus. But they arrived to find one brother marching against their 
city, resolved to capture it, and the other determined to defend it to 
the end. Polyneices, the one who attacked it, had the better right. 
But the younger, Eteocles, was fighting for Thebes, to save her from 
capture. It was impossible for the two sisters to take sides against 
either brother. 

Polyneices had been joined by six chieftains, one of them the 
king of Argos, Adrastus. There were seven champions to attack the 
seven gates of Thebes, and seven others within as bold to defend them. 
Eteocles defended the gate which Polyneices attacked, and Antigone 
and Ismene within the palace waited to hear which had killed the other. 
But before any decisive combat had taken place, a youth in Thebes, 
not yet grown to manhood, had died for his country and in his death 
had shown himself the noblest of all. This was Creon’s younger son, 
Menoeceus. 

Teiresias, the prophet who had brought so many distressful 
prophecies to the royal family, came to bring still another. He told 
Creon that Thebes would be saved only if he killed Menoeceus. The 
father utterly refused. He would be willing to die himself, he said. 
‘But not even for my city will I slay my son.’ He bade the boy who 
was present when Teiresias spoke, “Up, my child, and fly with all speed 
from the land before the city learns.’ ‘Where, father?’ asked the boy. 
‘What city seek — what friend?’ ‘Far, far away,’ the father answered. 
‘I will find means — I will find gold —’ ‘Go get it then,’ said Menoe- 
ceus, but when Creon had hurried away he spoke other words, 


My father — he would rob our town of hope, 
make me a coward. Ah, well — he is old 

and so to be forgiven. But I am young. 

If I betray Thebes there is no forgiveness. 
How can he think I will not save the city 
and for her sake go forth to meet my death? 
What would my life be if I fled away 

when I can free my country? 


He went to join the battle and all unskilled in warfare he was killed. 
Neither the besiegers nor the besieged could gain any real advan- 
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tage and finally both sides agreed to let the matter be decided by a 
contest between the brothers. If Eteocles was victor, the Argive army 
would withdraw; if he was conquered Polyneices should be king. 
Neither was victor: they killed each other. Eteocles dying looked upon 
his brother and wept; he had no strength to speak. Polyneices could 
murmur a few words: ‘My brother — my enemy — but loved, always 
loved. Bury me in my homeland — to have so much at least of my city.’ 

The combat had decided nothing, and the battle was renewed. 
But Menoeceus had not died in vain; in the end the Thebans prevailed 
and of the seven champions all were killed except Adrastus only. He 
fled with the broken army to Athens. In Thebes, Creon was in control 
and he proclaimed that none of those who had fought against the city 
should be given burial. Eteocles should be honored with every rite 
that the noblest received at death, but Polyneices should be left for 
beasts and birds to tear and devour. This was to carry vengeance be- 
yond the ordinance of the gods, beyond the law of right. The souls of 
the unburied might not pass the river that encircles the kingdom of 
death, but must wander in desolation for a hundred years, with no 
abiding-place. To bury the dead was a most sacred duty, not only to 
bury one’s own but any stranger one might come upon. But this duty, 
Creon’s proclamation said, was changed in the case of Polyneices to 
a crime. He who buried him would be put to death. 

Antigone and Ismene heard with horror what Creon had decided. 
To Ismene, shocking as it was, overwhelming her with anguish for 
that pitiful dead body and the lonely, homeless soul, still nothing 
could be done except to acquiesce. “We are women,’ she told her sister. 
“We must obey. We have no strength to defy the State.’ “Choose your 
own part,’ Antigone said. ‘I go to bury the brother I love.’ ‘You are 
not strong enough,’ Ismene cried. ‘Why, then, when my strength fails’, 
Antigone answered, ‘I will give up.’ 

Some hours later Creon in the palace was startled by a shout, 
“Against your orders Polyneices has been buried.’ He hurried out to 
be confronted with the guard he had set on the dead body, and with 
Antigone. ‘This girl buried him,’ they cried. ‘We saw her. A thick 
dust storm gave her her chance. When it cleared the body had been 
buried and the girl was making an offering to the dead.’ ‘You knew 
my edict?’ Creon asked. ‘Yes,’ Antigone replied. ‘And you trans- 
gressed the law?’ ‘Your law, but not the laws of Justice who dwells 
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with the gods,’ Antigone said. ‘I could not answer to the gods for 
breaking them.’ 

Ismene weeping came from the palace to stand with her sister. ‘I 
helped,’ she said. But Antigone would not have that. ‘She had no 
share in it,’ she told Creon. And she bade her sister say no more. 
‘Your choice was to live,’ she said, ‘mine to die.’ As she was led away 
to her death, she spoke to the bystanders, 


Behold me, what I suffer 
because I have upheld that which is high. 

Ismene disappears. There is no story, no poem about her. The 
house of Oedipus, the last of the royal family of Thebes, was known 
no more. 

Five of the chieftains who had marched with Polyneices to Thebes 
lay unburied, and according to Creon’s decree would be left so forever. 

Adrastus, the only one alive of the seven chieftains who had 
started the war, came to Theseus, King of Athens, to beseech him to 
induce the city to allow the bodies to be buried. With him were the 
mothers and the sons of the dead men. ‘All we seek’, Adrastus told 
Theseus, ‘is burial for our dead. Do you ask why we come to you? 
Because Athens of all cities is compassionate.’ ‘I will not be your 
ally,’ Theseus answered. ‘The war was of your doing.’ But Theseus’ 
mother was bold to interrupt the two kings. ‘My son,’ she said, ‘may 
I speak for your honor and for Athens?’ He told her, ‘Yes.’ ‘You 
are bound to defend all who are wronged,’ she said. ‘These men of 
violence who refuse the dead their right of burial, you are bound to 
compel them to obey the law. It is sacred through all Greece. What 
holds our states together, and all states everywhere, except this, 
that each one honors the great laws of right?’ ‘Mother,’ Theseus 
cried, ‘these are true words. Yet of myself I cannot decide the matter. 
For I have made this land a free state with an equal vote for all. If the 
citizens consent, then I will go to Thebes.’ 

When Theseus returned from the hall of meeting he brought good 
news. The assembly had voted to say to the Thebans, ‘Yield to our 
request. We want only what is right. But if you will not, then you 
choose war, for we must fight to defend those who are defenseless.’ 

Before he finished speaking a herald entered asking, “Who is the 
master here, the lord of Athens? I bring a message to him from the 
master of Thebes.’ ‘You seek one who does not exist,’ Theseus an- 
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swered. ‘There is no master here. Athens is free. Her people rule.’ 
‘That is well for Thebes,’ the herald cried. “Our city is not governed 
by a mob which twists this way and that, but by one man. How can 
the ignorant crowd wisely direct a nation’s course?’ 

“We in Athens’, Theseus said, ‘write our own laws and then are 
ruled by them. We hold there is no worse enemy to a state than he 
who keeps the law in his own hands. This great advantage then is ours, 
that our land rejoices in all her sons who are strong and powerful by 
reason of their wisdom and just dealing. But to a tyrant such are 
hateful. He kills them, fearing they will shake his power. 

‘Go back to Thebes and tell her we know how much better peace 
is for men than war. Fools rush on war to make a weaker country their 
slave. We would not harm your state. We seek the dead only, to re- 
turn to earth the body, of which no man is the owner, but only for a 
brief moment the guest. Dust must return to dust again.’ 

Creon would not listen to Theseus’ plea, and the Athenians marched 
against Thebes. They conquered. The panic-stricken people in the 
town thought only that they would be killed or enslaved and their city 
ruined. But although the way lay clear to the victorious army, 
Theseus held them back. ‘We came not to destroy the town,’ he said, 
but only to reclaim the dead.’ ‘And our king,’ said the messenger 
who brought the news to the anxiously waiting Athenians, ‘Theseus 
himself, made ready for the grave those five poor bodies, washed 
them and covered them and set them on a bier.’ 
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Maurice Schwartz in Esterke, a modern Polish play by Aaron Zeitlin. This 
year the Yiddish Art Theatre, directed by Mr. Schwartz, celebrates its 
twenty-first season as a part of the New York scene. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


The young actors of the Chekhov Theatre Studio, after three years of in- 
tensive training under the famous actor-director Michael C hekhov, are here 
caught in a riotous moment of the Twelfth Night they are taking on tour 
through colleges, art museums, and other civic institutions through the 
country. With Chekhov as director and Beatrice Straight, who plays the 

Viola of this zestful production, in charge, the youthful troupers have already 
taken to trucks and station wagons with Twelfth N ight and The Cricket on the 
Hearth for a highly successful tour of the New England states before ventur- 
ing further afield. In this scene, typical of the ‘buoyant buffoonery and racy 
fun’ of the production, Blair Cutting is the unfortunate Malvolio being 
rolled in a barrel by Hurd Hatfield as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Ford Rainey as 
Sir Toby Belch, Margaret Draper as Maria, Alan Harkness as Feste and 
Sam Schatz as Fabian. 
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James A. Herne 
FREDERICK MORTON 


T Is just one hundred years since James A. Herne, author of Shore 
| Acres and Sag Harbor was born, and his centenary demands some 
attention. He was — up to his time — ‘the most original strain that 
American drama had produced’. Shore Acres, presented almost fifty 
years ago (1892), was one of the first and most successful of our ‘long 
run’ plays. Herne and his wife played leading parts in it themselves 
for five years and for many more years it bolstered the season of tour- 
ing and stock companies throughout the country. It must always be 
regarded as a milestone in dramas of the American scene. But as the 
years go by we recognize the fact that the influence of Herne himself 
as a writer and a pioneer was of more importance to our theatre than 
his plays. 

If we move as fast as we think we do, the fifty years since Shore 
Acres appeared on the stage of McVickar’s Theatre in Chicago, the fifty 
most creative and vigorous years in the life of the American theatre, 
might be expected to put Herne far behind us in sophistication and 
technique. Between then and now there has been a varied range of 
playwrights from Clyde Fitch to Eugene O’Neill and Clifford Odets. 
Electricity and steel have moreover added almost as much impulse to 
theatre change as Gordon Craig, Stanislavski, Norman Bel Geddes, 
the Theatre Guild and Labor Stage. 

At first glance it seems, indeed, charmingly old-fashioned to read 
of Herne’s reputation as a great theatre radical simply because he 
wrote a play without a villain, and dared to treat of the economic and 
sociological problems of his day — land speculation, religious liberty, 
the single standard of morals for men and women, the right of children 
to defend their lives against parental authority. It was even more 
disturbing to Herne’s contemporaries that he wrote plays about the 
simple lives of lowly people: New England farmers, seafaring men at 
home in Long Island harbors, small tradesmen and their sons who 
thought of going west as a ‘hazard of new fortunes’. In a closer light, 
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however, Herne’s artistic approach and much of his material looks 
strangely like what we see around us. His characters take on the 
shapes of the people whose lives our playwrights plumb so diligently. 
His problems resemble the ones we argue about with our own bold- 
ness, in our assumed modernity. We write less floridly than he did, 
perhaps, our sentimentality is less unabashed; and we have speeded 
up a good deal. But those are only fashions in writing. There is little 
actual difference between Herne’s lowly folk and those of Odets except 
a few labels. Herne’s men fight with the storms of nature on their farms 
and their ships, and Odets’ fight with the machine. 

In Herne’s day, the story of the simple daily life of ‘the Berry 
family on the coast of Maine’ was as close to immediacy and as far 
removed from the romantic melodrama of the current stage as Mr. 
Odets’ Bronx citizens in 4wake and Sing are from the stage drawing- 
room dwellers of our own day. The ‘little men’ were within easy range 
of the eyes of Mr. Herne’s contemporaries but they remained unseen 
until a dramatist with a gift of sympathy and lyric speech showed 
them to his audience. Then critics said of Herne just what they said 
of Odets: *. . . so clear was the effect produced that spectators de- 
clared they felt as though they were looking through transparent 
walls into an actual home’. Like Odets, Herne was neither a great 
tragic nor a great comic writer — but he was a homely realist, a fore- 
runner in what we regard today as the main line of the American 
tradition. 

The more you read of Herne the more he seems to resemble another 
modern playwright, Sidney Howard. Uncle Nat of Shore Acres and 
Cap’n Dan’l of Sag Harbor are recreated in Howard’s Captain 
McCobb, and the prohibition aspect of Ned McCobb’s Daughter is one 
of the few things that would distinguish it from Herne’s sea-town 
play. The essential elements of human relationship and much of the 
action in Sag Harbor are duplicated in They Knew What They Wanted. 
The attitude of the playwrights toward their material and the life of 
their times is much the same. Herne wrote, ‘. . . the pen, the easel, the 
chisel, the harp, the sock and buskin, are in reality tools of labor. 
The men who wield them are laborers and their interests are swayed 
by the welfare and prosperity of those who till the soil, shear the 
sheep and weave the cloth.’ Sidney Howard might have said that — a 
little more simply perhaps. 

Like Howard, Herne cared deeply for what was happening in the 
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world of business and politics around him, and not only his plays 
but his life actively reflected this interest. He was one of the first 
to scent the dangers in the theatrical trust and to urge actors to 
organize. His name appeared often on the title page of the Arena and 
of other magazines of opinion. He was an ardent suporter of the single 
tax as the best road out of poverty and took the stump himself as a 
powerful pleader during the Henry George campaign. 

Herne was a disciple of Spencer and Darwin at a time when the 
laymen of science and philosophy still found it very difficult to face 
the facts of evolution. He knew what he was writing of when he made 
old Martin Berry in Shore Acres say to the young doctor who has 
brought his daughter certain modern books: 


MARTIN. I don’t want to know nothin’ and I don’t want her to know 
nothin’ that I don’t want her to know. 

sam. Why, you see, Mr. Berry — you can’t help — 

MARTIN. I’m a-bringin’ up my family, and I don’t want any inter- 
ference from you, nor Darwin, nor any of the rest of the breed. 


There is one thing, however, which differentiates Herne’s career 
from that of most of the serious playwrights of our day. He was first 
and foremost an actor. From his weekly wages as a boy in a brush 
factory he saved enough to buy an actor’s wardrobe — a good way to 
open a stage door in those days — and then, characteristically, squan- 
dered the money on an unsuccessful theatrical venture instead. But 
when at twenty he finally had the chance to play a small part in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in a Troy stock company, he could say with a confident 
sigh, ‘twenty years old — an actor, and six dollars a week — I had 
reached the summit of earthly bliss’. 

He had the rich training and the excellent association afforded by 
the old stock theatres. Almost at the beginning of his career he played 
Horatio in Hamlet, Cassio in Othello, Bassanio in The Merchant of 
Venice, all in a single season. He played with Booth and E. L. Daven- 
port and Edwin Forrest. He belonged to the famous company of the 
Baldwin Theatre in San Francisco when that company included 
James O’Neill, Rose Coghlan, Lewis Morrison and F. F. Mackay. He 
acted as stage manager, as producer of other men’s plays and of his 
own. It was in San Francisco that he met David Belasco and collab- 
orated with him on the play which became later his first real success 
and brought him his first fortune, Hearts of Oak. It was in San Fran- 
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cisco that he met the actress who later became his wife, Katherine 
Corcoran, his constant comrade and companion for whom he wrote 
most of the leading parts in all his later plays. There is not a line of 
his that does not fall easily from the tongue. He had such an innate 
sense of theatre speech that he could ‘wing’ almost any part that he 
was called upon to fill in an emergency — that is, learn his lines in the 
wings between scenes. Actors who played with him or under his direc- 
tion spoke of him as ‘a great actor and a magnificent director’. 

And yet all his theatre instinct and theatre training did not ease 
his career as a playwright. Most of the money he made on Hearts of 
Oak he lost on his next two plays, The Minute Men and Drifting Apart.* 
Shore Acres found its way to the stage only after it had been refused 
over and over again by New York managers who mistrusted it as ‘too 
good’, ‘too real’. Into the character of Uncle Nat, which he played, 
Herne had put everything that life and literature had taught him. 
His reputation rests upon the part and the play; his material fortunes 
were built upon it. It is probably all that one needs to know of Herne’s 
plays to measure his contribution to our dramatic literature. Yet 
Herne’s closest friends — men like Hamlin Garland and William Dean 
Howells — were convinced that Margaret Fleming (a serious drama of 
marital infidelity and wifely courage and forgiveness) and Griffith 
Davenport (a war play too radical for its day because it treated war 
not as a matter of battles but of what happens to the individuals 
caught in its toils) were greater works. Margaret Fleming was pro- 
duced for special audiences, and one writer says of it, ‘. . . the direct 
result of the production was an attempt in Boston to organize an 
independent theatre sponsored by Hamlin Garland and Mary Shaw. 
Actors who longed to get out of routine work, encouraged by Herne’s 
example, began to give special matinees of Ibsen and other advanced 
dramatists. Through this play the American theatre became more 
hospitable to new forms and new ideas.’ 

The only manuscripts of Griffith Davenport and Margaret Fleming 
were lost in a fire that destroyed the summer home of the Hernes on 
Long Island, so that it is not possible fully to argue the tradition of 
their superiority. But their plots remain, and certain pages of the 
dialogue, and these are enough to make a reader doubt whether 
Herne’s folk plays were not truer to his talent and of more importance 
to our theatre tradition. 


*These two plays, as well as Herne’s Within an Inch of His Life and a fragment of 
Griffith Davenport, appear in Volume VII of America’s Lost Plays (Princeton University 
Press: each volume, $5). 
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PAINTING FROM BRAZIL 


The Museum of Modern Art’s exhibition of paintings by Candido Portinari 
was aglow with color and rich in dramatic suggestion. However abstract 
its symbolism may be, this painting, which Mr. Portinari calls ‘Harassing 
Judas’, is strongly reminiscent of folk festivals the world over in which dra- 
mas are enacted with large paper figures as the players in the scene. 











courtesy Guy Mayer Gallery 





Toulouse-Lautrec’s drawings form a revealing record of the theatre at the 
end of the last century. The poster of May Belfort is one of a collection of 
Lautrecs on exhibit at the Guy Mayer Gallery until November 3o. 








courtesy Guy Mayer Gallery 


Aristide Bruant was noted for his characterizations of the rougher members 
of society. Toulouse-Lautrec’s drawing pencil says as much in this forceful 
study of the actor, also in the Guy Mayer exhibition. 
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BURLESK, by Bertram Goodman: the audience 


of burlesque, and a burlesque of the audience. 
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ABORATORY FOR NEW YORK 
ATE DRAMA AT CORNELL 


‘pniversiTy theatre has no sooner 
matured a complete program of 
stramural activities than it discovers 
iwhole new world outside to conquer, 
Cornell, its local needs well taken care 
| id by the Dramatic Club, Summer 
Theatre, Studio and Laboratory The- 
ares, and a full schedule of academic 
gurses in the department of public 
ing, is in its thirty-second season 
wel embarked upon the third year of 
the New York State Play Project. 
M4 This enterprise was initiated in 1938 
encourage town and rural amateur 
tamatic activities by providing a 
implified method of presentation and 
itepertory of practicable, royalty- 
fee plays based on scenes and prob- 
kms relating to life and legend within 
thestate and so creating an immediate 
bond with the audience. 

Perhaps no university theatre in the 
country has a more complete internal 
setup than that at Cornell. For fif- 
teen years it has had its own hand- 
sme home, the Willard Straight The- 
atre, in which, of a season, it presents 
J aschedule of five plays. The program 
of major productions is continued by 
the Summer Theatre with such plays 
|} 8 lt Can’t Happen Here, The Three 
Sisters, Excursion, Candida and The 
Cardiff Giant. Throughout the year, 
| the Studio Theatre for undergrad- 
uates, and the Laboratory Theatre 
for graduate students, carry on 
4 continuous schedule of workshop 
and apprentice productions, including 
many of the two dozen and more 





plays written by budding ywrights 
in the playwriting day two 
best new plays are awarded annual 
prizes and, whenever possible, are 
given public presentation. 

Out of the Radio Workshop comes 
a series of half-hour programs which 
are sent over the air from the campus 
studio of WESG. Most of these are 
original scripts, based on New York 
State history and folklore. For the 
student audience the University The- 
atre also sponsors a schedule of 
twenty films; and a Film Group, re- 
stricted to two hundred members, 
meets on seven Sunday evenings to 
see selected films from the collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library. 

All this cultivates drama within 
the campus walls or reaches out hope- 
fully to the immediate community 
and to the radio audience. Most of the 
playwriting is directed towards the 
potential theatregoers in small-town 
and rural communities. But for some 
time it has been apparent to A. M. 
Drummond, director of the Univer- 
sity Theatre, and his staff that, so 
far as sending the influence of dra- 
matic activities at Cornell out over 
the state was concerned, the writing 
of suitable plays and the training of 
actors and directors were not enough. 

The immediate problems were two, 
as H. Darkes Albright pointed out in 
an article for the Tributary Theatre 
Issue of THEATRE ARTS last July, ‘The 
Theatre in Rural New York’, written 
from Cornell: the collection of a group 
of good royalty-free plays for use by 
amateur drama groups during their 
formative years, and a head-on attack 
upon the conditions under which 
drama has to be produced by these 
groups in the small community. Both 
problems were in mind when in 1938 
the Cornell University Theatre, with 
the help of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, initiated the Project for New 
York State Plays. The first task, the 
gathering of a set of suitable plays, 
has in three years enlisted the services 
of more than five hundred persons en- 
rolled as workers on the project: writ- 
ers, suggestors of material, and local 
producers throughout the state. The 
collection, which now numbers some 
hundred and fifty scripts, many of 


them written since the project was 
initiated, covers a wide range of ma- 
terial: squatters, frontier weddings, 
horse thieves, Indians, spiritualists, 
ghosts, turnpikes and rai the 
underground railway, anti-rent wars, 
milk strikes, and the various economic 
and social problems of the state today. 
At least dfeeen of these plays were 
given initial production at Cornell, 
the best-liked being The Cardiff Giant, 
a full-length New York State ‘show’ 
by A. M. Drummond and Robert 
Gard. 

The second task, that of setting up 
in the laboratory the production prob- 
lem which small-town and rural 
dramatic groups face, sent Cornell 
University Theatre back to The 
Campus Theatre, the old lecture-hall 
in which the Dramatic Club had per- 
formed for many years before the 
Willard Straight Theatre was built. 
Here, in a setting rich with memories 
of almost impossible triumphs over 
inadequate equipment and the lecture- 
hall atmosphere, the essential prob- 
lems of theatre production are being 
tackled where there can be no doubt 
as to what they fundamentally are. 
Actors in this theatre, John Colby 
Lewis, technical director, says, learn 
what it is to create a play with very 
little help from the setting in estab- 
lishing atmosphere or an illusion of 
reality. Simple scenery was particularly 
advisable for the production of New 
York State Plays, since these would 
be put on where staging equipment 
and technical service are limited. 
Nothing should be used in the Campus 
Theatre which an amateur group 
could not construct or afford. 

The scenic problem thus presented 
turned out to be quite specific: a sys- 
tem of staging which would be eco- 
nomical of money and labor, suffi- 
ciently flexible to produce four differ- 
ent appropriate settings per evening, 
easy to shift, and easy to clear out of 
the way of the professor lecturing 
on the stage the following morning. 
Discarding the idea of the skeleton 
set chiefly because of its monotony 
and inflexible floor plan, choice set- 
tled on screen settings inside a drapery 
cyclorama, as illustrated by the ac- 
companying sketches. An analysis 
of New York State plays showed four 
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Nothing Doing, 4y Grace Smith Beers. Prize play, American Agricul- 
turist Contest. 





Raisin’ the Devil, 4y Robert Gard. 





Chenango Crone, dy Edward Kamarck. Heerman’s Prize Play. 





Box and Cox. (Four sketches by Colby Lewis). 








common scenes: a cabin, a pond, | — 


humble interior, a better lay: 
terior. This analysis determing 
permanent paint job on the 
There are two sets of sc 
set two-faced, equipped with remy 
ble hinges, and comprising One th 
fold, each flap of which is 4’ X94 
two two-folds, each flap of whi, 
5’ 6” x 9’. The first set is paints), 
simulate logs on one side, and ade 
ful grayed green on the other, 
second set has a scumbled dismal 
ter side and a side of plastic clapboe 
In conjunction with these 
there have been used a ground mp, 
kitchen railing, a fireplace, and ad 
opening which, when inverted, mi 
a window. In only one play so far 
a practical door been used. Ingeny 
usually shows a way to do withng 
ing but simple openings. For 4 
screens, simple out-door and pe 
drape settings have sometimes be 
substituted. In many cases, pieces 
furniture such as wardrobes, f 
places, bureaus, and settles are uy 
to define the line of walls not sho 
After five productions the possibile 
of variation with this simple equ 
ment still seem to be almost ing 
haustible.The system is easy forever 
body and stimulating in the deman 
it makes upon ingenuity and theefe 
to state an effect in the simplest ps 
sible way. 
Out of the laboratory at Cornels 
thus coming a method of productim 
directly applicable to the problem 
and capacities of the amateur a 
pany in the small community. lt 
significant that this method is bm 
sought by a return to the limitatm 
and inadequacies which every lit 
theatre has faced in its beginning 
Too frequently, much labor and int 
ligence are expended upon mem 
equipment and an ‘undramatic’ sti 
in order to make them seem whattie 
are not, an effort that is invari 
costly and futile. At Cornell the pm 
lem is reversed — to simplify a 
duction and reduce it so definitely 
its essentials that poor equipment#® 
not blast it. Perhaps the college# 
university theatre has to come® 
circle in order to appreciate to® 
full what its early, pioneer s 
taught concerning the fundament® 
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CRITIC’S REPORT 

Broadway in Review, by Fohn 
Mason Brown. W. W. Norton: 
$2.75- - 

OHN MASON BROWN, drama critic of 
J the New York Post, has once more 
gathered his nightly critical pro- 
nouncements into a volume which 

ves to be more than merely an 
album of recent first impressions. By 
grouping his reviews under a variety 
of appropriate headings and by sub- 
jecting them to his own editorial 
appraisement, he has given them new 
vitality and a broader meaning. His 
brief introductions reflect the current 
impulses both in the theatre and in 
the world outside. Though the gaiety 
and cheerful malice of his accustomed 
style are not lacking — ‘dramatic 
criticism must seem (to many) like an 
attempt to tattoo soap-bubbles,’ — 
a more serious note is sounded in the 
introductions that treat of ‘The The- 
atre in Wartime’, ‘The Tragic Blue- 
print’, ‘Where Freedom Dwelt’. Of 
the first he says: 

‘Into the darkest of all possible 
black worlds, War has once again 
come forth from his hiding place. In 
such a time, at such a moment, the 
theatre may seem a subject at once 
trivial and irrelevant. It all depends 
upon what is the ultimate hope of our 
living; it all depends upon what the 
theatre means to those who patronize 
it. Although entertainment is its most 
frequent goal, and it must offer pleas- 
ure in its highest moments of tragic 
pain, the theatre, truly considered — 
even when it annihilates time — is 
more than the shortest distance be- 





tween two hours. ... It is an ex- 
pression of the hunger of the free 
human spirit for joy no less than 
ecstasy; for self-discovery through 
forgetfulness of self. It is a weapon for 
protest; a provider of pleasure. Be- 
cause of it senses are heightened, 
perceptions quickened, and laughter 
or tears released by a beckoning ex- 
tension of life in which endowments 
and discipline must go hand in hand. 
In it, in terms of color and movement, 
sound and sense, a group endeavor 
and a group response, are faced the 
challenges of a medium as difficult 
as it can be pleasurable. For the 
theatre is more than this or that 
night’s fact. In its long history it has 
been, and continues at its best to be, 
a symbol of what is finest in the 
aspirations and achievements of civi- 
lized man.’ 

And further, he adds, in a chapter 
well worth quoting in its entirety if 
space permitted: 

“If the world of make-believe seems 
pitifully insignificant compared to a 
world all too real in the horrors and 
misgivings, the fears and the disas- 
ters with which everyone is hourly 
haunted, that make-believe world has 
gained a new reason for our affec- 
tionate faith. If the future is not to 
be the present, it is our urgent need 
just now, where we are still able to 
do so, to cup our hands protectingly 
and without shame before whatever 
candles may still flame on civiliza- 
tion’s threatened altars.’ 

Stepping from the general to the 
particular, Mr. Brown then takes us 
on a tour of such of his favorite per- 
formances as Maurice Evans’ Hamlet, 
the plays of William Saroyan, the 
antics from the ‘larger lunacy’ of 
Broadway’s leading comics. The rec- 
ord is not by any means all sweetness 
and light, for Broadway and Broad- 
way’s leading playwrights and actors 
receive their fair share of condemna- 
tion as well as praise. But in whatever 
vein he attacks his subject, Mr. 
Brown’s writing is always charged 
with enthusiasm for and through 
knowledge of the theatre. He, as 
much as any critic writing on Broad- 
way today, nurses that vision of 
which he speaks in his foreword when 
he says ‘the splendor of the critic’s 


dream for the theatre’s possible per- 
fection is not only the best thing about 
him but his major excuse for being.’ 
It is the splendor of that dream which 
the theatre needs to cherish today 
more than ever, and which Mr. 
Brown has succeeded in crystalizing 
in many pages of this book. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


ANDERSON IN VERSE 
Eleven Verse Plays, by Maxwell 
Anderson. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company: $3.75. 
ly POETRY irrigates the mind, as it is 
said, enabling two things to grow 
where one grew before, it is the ob- 
vious and perfect medium for imagina- 
tive drama. Drama can never be just 
fact, or the reproduction of a page of 
any life’s story, and poetry offers the 
opportunity to make fantasy thrive 
beside fact, philosophy beside reality, 
hope beside history. In that obvious 
way it dilates the region of dramatic 
content; but it is not only in the sub- 
ject matter of plays that it clears new 
fields. In verse plays words themselves 
are richer, speeches have an added 
chance for overtone. And in all good, 
playable verse plays, a part for the ac- 
tor seems to broaden its human reach 
through some magic of the dramatic 
poet’s pen. As evidence of this, one 
needs only to cast a superficial glance 
over the eleven verse plays by Max- 
well Anderson now published together 
in one volume, and to recall some of 
the parts — big and little — which 
have given actors unusual opportu- 
nity, and which actors have rewarded 
with unusual performances. There is 
Lynn Fontanne in Elizabeth the Queen, 
Edward Bromberg as Montoya in 
Night over Taos, Helen Hayes in Mary 
of Scotland, Burgess Meredith as Mio 
in Winterset, Charles D. Brown as the 
phantom Dutchman in High Tor, 
Dudley Digges as the Emperor Franz 
Joseph in The Masque of Kings, Paul 
Muni in Key Largo. It needs no more, 
in fact, than such a swift survey of 
the contents page to realize how many 
barren spots there would have been in 
our theatre seasons during the last ten 
years without these verse plays of 
Maxwell Anderson’s, all of which, ex- 
cept The Feast of Ortolans and Second 
Overture (both one-act plays), have 
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The most important 
books of the year in 
the American theatre 


SAROYAN'S 
Three Plays 


My Heart’s in the Highlands 
The Time of Your Life 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 


in one volume 


A collected volume, with 
refaces and essays, by the 
itzer Prize and Drama 
Critics Circle Award win- 
ner. “The freshest, most im- 
aginatively audacious and 
most genuine humorous tal- 
ent that has tickled the 
theatre in a round of many 
moons.’’— George Jean 


Nathan. $3.00 


Maxwell 
Andersons 


ELEVEN 


VERSE PLAYS 
1929-1939 


ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 
NIGHT OVER TAOS 
MARY OF SCOTLAND 
VALLEY FORGE 
WINTERSET 
THE WINGLESS VICTORY 
HIGH TOR 
THE MASQUE OF KINGS 
THE FEAST OF ORTOLANS 
SECOND OVERTURE 
KEY LARGO 


a jong these 
ays have a spoken. 
“4 to readers nom | = - 
lovers they speak now, not 
as plays of the month or the 
year, but as literature. “An- 
derson, to me, is our one 
dramatist whose plays are 
never really seen until they 
are also read.’ — Burns 
Mantle. 
1324 pages, $3.75 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 
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found a welcome on Broadway and 
throughout the country. Reading 
them, after you have seen them well 
acted, is to renew a pleasurable asso- 
ciation with both playwright and 
actor that all too few plays can re- 
create. 

Having said so much it is interest- 
ing to note that it seems to be the 
form of the poetry and the imagina- 
tive level of idea and story which the 
form decrees, rather than the quality 
of the poetry itself, that counts. For it 
must be admitted that, as poetry, 
most of these plays do not improve on 
close scrutiny. Most of the dramas 
have their high spots, fine lines, splen- 
did, stirring speeches, even good en- 
tire scenes. But the pattern is too 
limited. As a whole the verse tames 
down to certain stereotypes of sound 
and rhythm and even of thought. 
Most of the songs are sung in the 
same key. On the other hand there is 
little of the verbal economy that 
marks the first-class poet. Nor are all 
of the speeches made for actors’ 
tongues, although those that have the 
noblest poetic quality seem also to 
have the greatest dramatic strength. 

Night over Taos is the play which 
seems better in print than it did on the 
stage, although it is only fair to say 
that even when it was presented on 
the stage it seemed better than its 
presentation. That was before the 
Group had found the way to handle 
crowds as units and still to heighten 
the individual units in a crowd the 
way they can do it today, the way 
Night over Taos requires. Perhaps the 
best single speech in the whole volume 
is Montoya’s last great declaration, in 
which are these two bits: 


‘I’ve always been young, 


The first man in the field . . . in any 
assembly 

First there too. To youth and strength 
belong 

The whole of the earth, and I’ve believed 
them mine 


Because I was strongest. The eagle lives 
long, but at last 

He grows old, his sight is dimmed, he 
misses 

His stroke, and goes hungry on his crag. 
This thing 

Comes to them all, eagle and kite alike, 

And now it has come to me.’ 








“The gods are weary 


Of men who give orders, playi 
And ~~ al 
Should a man, an old man, looking 
ward to nothing, & 
Take pride in breaking men to his wR 
Meanwhile 
The years creeping up at his feet, and g 
he has 


Going down around him? And then » 
stand there, alone, 
Helpless . . . an old man, playj 
. God. Go out, on 
Leave me, be together, be free! In all Tag 
There’s only one man who could not ge 
render and live, 
And his heritage is darkness.’ 

The philosophy of man’s pride ay 
joy in his freedom runs through mog 
of the plays. It comes to focus again 
a short speech of Lafayette’s in 
Feast of Ortolans. This little playis, 
highly dramatic incident that takg 
place at a great feast in a noblemay\ 
palace not far from Paris on the eyed 
the French Revolution. The leaders 
French reason and philosophy a 
here, all of them doomed; and the play 
is the prophecy of their doom, wd 
written and a feast for players a 
enough to distinguish these men anf 
women in makeup and in characte. 


ization. At the height of the = 


sion, the feast of ideas that is § 
accompany the feast of ortolam 
Lafayette speaks: 
‘What is it that makes criminals? 
A lack of bread; the winter in clay huts 
With little fire; children who have m 
shoes; 
Taxes to maintain luxury; we’ve lived 
Too long by others’ weeping. Say thre 
words 
And this is changed — freedom, equality 
Brotherhood among men. When mena 
free 
They are men, not animals, reasoning me 
Loving their peace, keeping a prided 
manhood, 
Holding no envy.’ 
There is no introduction to this ve 
ume of Eleven Verse Plays, there a 
no prefaces to the single plays. The 
come on armed only with their om 
value, and that is enough to assut 
them a place on every theatre shell 
and beside them — directly besitt 
them — should stand Maxwell Ande 
son’s volume, The Essence of Traged) 
that appeared a year ago. 
EDITH J. R. ISAAG 
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gINGS AND RUFFS 
fecessories of Dress, by Katherine 
yorris Lester and Bess Viola 
Oerke. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
[linois: $70. 
E desire to attract attention — 
to be different from one’s fel- 
lows’ — the passionate desire to rise 
and shine has led the human race into 
many an odd by-path, as this volume 
on Accessories of Dress bears witness. 
Its 575 generously illustrated pages 
ge a march past of the quaint, the 
lovely, the ludicrous, in every form of 
adornment that men and women have 
imagined for their greater embellish- 
ment. 
‘They pinched her feet, they singed 
her hair, 
They screwed it up with pins .. . 


And here are the shoes, the hats, the 
hair-do’s, the pins, brooches, muffs, 
fans, ruffs, masks, wigs, belts, bags, 
fings, paints, laces and veils with 
which the generations of men and 
women have adorned themselves for 
the past six thousand years or so. It is 
a fantastic and fascinating survey 
which mirrors the fluctuations of fash- 
jon as expressed not in costume as a 
whole but in that particular aspect of 
it which comes under the head of 
ornamentation. 

The subject dates back to that un- 
heralded moment in prehistoric time 
when ‘primitive man, finding his most 
satisfying expression in body painting 
and tattoo, added to this his desire for 
ornament — rings dangling from his 
ears, chains around his neck, girdles 
about his hips, bracelets strung on his 
arms and legs and perhaps a feather 
or two in his hair’. What this instinct 
led him to do in his more flamboyant 
periods, Miss Lester and Miss Oerke 
show us in text and picture, orna- 
menting their theme with reproduc- 
tions of some of the world’s loveliest 
portraits and illustrating their points 
with innumerable line drawings of 
costume details by Helen Wester- 
mann. Katherine Morris Lester’s 
previous book, Historic Costume, is 
one of the standard volumes on this 
ever-fascinating subject. She and her 
co-author Miss Oerke present here a 
thoroughly documented study of a 
subject usually treated only as a side 
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issue. The book will inevitably find its 
way onto the working bookshelf of 
every costume and scene designer, as 
well as into the library of everyone 
who finds delight and inspiration in its 
picture of the follies and foibles of 
La Comédie Humaine. 


Serge Diaghilev: An Intimate Biog- 
raphy, by Serge Lifar. Putnam's: $5. 
Fs want of a word, Diaghilev is on 

the way to become a legend. One 
who was merely a dilettante could 
not have founded and edited the 
World of Art and thus remade the cul- 
tural map of Europe, yet Diaghilev 
was neither an artist nor an especially 
acute critic. A mere impresario might 
have carried Russian music and ballet 
to the rest of the world but could not 
have spiritually fathered great danc- 
ers and choreographers nor left a 
permanent impress on the art of bal- 
let. Yet Diaghilev remained ‘to the 
end of his life a far more competent 
judge of painting and music than of 
dancing’. Lifar’s attempt to prove 
that Diaghilev was the real chore- 
ographer of the Ballet Russe is not 
convincing. 

Diaghilev forced ballet to face the 
twentieth century; he aroused and 
fostered the same creative urge that 
was making outside for a revitalized 
dance; he gave ballet not a ‘new 
choreographic conception’ but a new 
conception of what the task of chore- 
ography should be. It is this which 
comes clear in the most adequate 
study to date of the founder of the 
Ballet Russe. 


French Theatre in New York, A 
List of Plays, 1899-1939, 6y Ham- 
ilton Mason. Columbia University 
Press: $3.75. 
Oz one does not think of 
New York City as an outlet for 
French drama, and yet there has not 
been a season since 1899 without its 
quota of French plays — in transla- 
tion, adaptation or the original. 
Hamilton Mason’s four-hundred-page 
bibliography of professional produc- 
tions in Manhattan and the Bronx 
(Brooklyn would have required an- 
other volume) runs to over fourteen 


hundred items including three hun- 











An illustrated history of the frills and 
furbelows of fashion 
cAccessories of “Dress 


LESTER and OERKE 


True-to-date costumes and costume de- 
tails are now possible and easy to attain 
with this new reference book. Covers the 
history of each important accessory with 
dates from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent. Fully authenticated. Profusely and 
beautifully illustrated with portraits and 
drawings taken from art objects. 


704 Illustrations 


67" x 10" 575 Pages 
Price $10.00 





Historic Costume — Lester $2.75 
po 
Theater Art — D’ Amico $3.50 
Aa instructive book on the stage and stage design 


“oe value to all beginners. R 
by * Billboard.” 


Masks — Kniffin $3.50 
The use of masks in the theater is told and in- 
structions are given for making numerous kinds 
of masks. 

Hand Puppets and String 
Puppets — Lanchester $1.25 


Written by the owner of the only professional 
marionette theater in England. This book tells 
how to make and dress puppets, select the play, 
and present it. 


Ask for special descriptive circulars 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria, Illinois 
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Plays, Anthologies, Criticism, History, Etc. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND RARE 
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R. ROWLAND DEARDEN 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
SERGE DIAGHILEV 
Serge Lifar $5.00 


SHAKESPEARE AND OTHER MASTERS 





Elmer E. Stoll 4.50 
AMERICAN VAUDEVILLE 
Douglas Gilbert 3.50 
SHERIDAN OF DRURY LANE 
Alice Glasgow 3.00 
MODERN ACTING 
Josephine Dillon Gable 2.50 
THE BEST PLAYS OF 1939-40 
ed. Burns Mantle 3.00 
Time of Your Lif. in Who Came to Dinner, 


Ma 
Life with Father, Mele Animal, Key Largo, Mer: 
fe & bw World We Make, There Shall be 
Night, Morning s at Seven, Skylark 


MORNING'S AT SEVEN 


Paul Osborne 75 
BRIEF MUSIC 

Emmet Lavery 75 
THE WEAK LINK 

Allan Wood 75 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N.Y. 











CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


WHO'S WHO IN THE THEATRE 
9th Ed. 2000-page Blue Book of the Stage. $8.50 


CURTAINS GOING UP 
plete gory of Community Theatres by 
ind Glick. $4. 


KeCheon's 
TAKING THE STAGE 
Crocker, Fields & Broomall. $2.50 


ew. ash PITMAN new You 


Send to Dept. T-2. Ask for Catalog T-2. 














Your 1940 Issues of 


THEATRE ARTS 


in 2 volumes, with index, $5.00 


Send us your copies before December 
20th. We will supply the December, 
1940 issue free. Missing 1940 numbers 
supplied at 35 cents each. 


If you have other complete years they 
can also be bound at this time at $5.00 
per year. We will quote prices on 
missing numbers. 
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40 East 49th Steet New York, N. Y. 
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dred premiéres, seventy of them good 
for more than one hundred per- 
formances. 

Throughout the period, as the 
author’s introduction points out, 
managerial and public taste ran to the 
output of the ‘boulevard theatre’. 
Except for Moliére, the classics were 
neglected. And only during the second 
decade did the work of the Paris ad- 
vance guard make much headway, 
although its influence was of strategic 
importance. Earlier the plays of 
Maurice Maeterlinck had helped to 
give the dawning new theatre move- 
ment its first hold on the public at- 
tention. From 1917 to 1919 Jacques 
Copeau’s Théatre du Vieux Colom- 
bier, with its brilliant personnel, the 
Moliére productions and such plays as 
Le Carrosse du Saint Sacrement and 
Les Freres Karamazov, revealed a 
theatre superior to anything Broad- 
way then knew or even dreamed of. 

But the work of the post-war ex- 
perimental dramatists did not find 
welcome or even an opening wedge, 
and the formulae of the boulevard 
began to pall. Except for the activi- 
ties of the French Theatre, there has 
been little or no production of French 
plays in New York City since 1937. 
And now the war writes Finis to the 
record in a way which the compiler 
could never have anticipated. 


Art and Craft of Play Production, 
by Barnard Hewitt. F. B. Lippincott 
Company: $4. 
N IDEAL manual and textbook for 
the non-professional producer 
and the student should indude the 
following ingredients: a logical plan; 
comprehensive and relatively detailed 
coverage of all relevant material; an 
exact guide to special references which 
fill in the unavoidable gaps; an eye 
continually upon the actual, concrete 
conditions of theatre production; a 
sound and lively sense of the history 
of the art; and, last, a vigorous thesis 
which gives vitality to what can so 
easily become deadweight facts. Pro- 
fessor Hewitt’s book admirably ful- 
fils all of these requirements. Its chap- 
ter on the special problems involved in 
the staging of period plays is an un- 
usual textbook feature and should 
prove especially helpful. 
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now ready for distribution. Send for 
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Owen Dodson, now a member of the newly organized Negro Playwrights’ 
Company, directed the production of No More Peace at Spelman College, 
Atlanta, last year. In this scene Socrates meditates in prison. 

















Can you 
learn from 


a book 


how to act for 
the stage, screen 
and radio? 


You can!” 


— says one of America's great 

ramatic coaches, and proves 
it with this “‘home study 
course” in her es pecmenatny 
successful method 


MODERN 
ACTING 


by JOSEPHINE DILLON (Gable 


This is a work book! It begins immedi- 
ately with practical, detailed directions 
for training your body to be expressive, 
for conveying emotions with head, face 
angles, hands and feet, for mastering the 
subtleties of platform presence. You learn 
how to make the most of your voice— 
how to handle your breathing apparatus, 
the sibilants, inflection, accents and 
resonance. You are even given priceless 
hints on how to “sell” your talents, make 
a radio audition or prepare for a screen 
test. Throughout, 
Enthusiastically you profit by Joseph- 
Recommended by ine Dillon’s unique 
Jesse L. Lasky methods, her wide 
Johnny Weissmuller | and valuable experi- 

Marion Talley . : 
ence in coaching 


Rush Hughes 
Pinky Tomlin such stars as Clark 


—aend others whe 














know, “first-hand,” | Gable, Julie Haydon, 

aa FM ee Jessica Dragonette, 

eoacking metheds. | Lupe Velezand many 
others. 





FREE! 5 DAYS’ COACHING 
by JOSEPHINE DILLON 


Today—mail the coupon for your copy of 
MODERN ACTING. Practice Josephine Dillon's 
methods for five days— without obligation. If you 
do not find her book worth many times its cost in 
actual, definite help, return it and your money 
will be refunded without question. 


SEND NO MONEY 





PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 

Dept. MA-2, 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 

For 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION, send me o copy of 
MODERN ACTING, by Josephine Dillon (Gable). On 
arrival, | will pay postman $2.50, plus the few cents of 
C. O. D. fee. If, after 5 days, | decide not to keep the 
book, | will return it for refund. 


Nome ...... 
iad +ave GbR ee Se coeeeoanced 


L! Check nen eeantindin t, in which case we 
pay postace SAME 5S.DAY MONEY. BACK GUARANTEE! 











See for 
Y ourself 


pears in parentheses after the title.) 
Plays reviewed in this issue are| 
marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 


KIND LADY (Sept. 9) Grace George again 
starring in a successful revival of Edward | 
Chodorov's shudder drama. 


HOLD ON TO YOUR HATS (Sept. 117) Al 
Jolson blows into town, after ten years’ | 
absence, with a smash hit, bringing 
Martha Raye and Jack Whiting in a giddy 
romp involving a Lone (radio) Rider, 
cowboys, bandits, Catherine Littletield’s 
choreography and Raoul Péne Du Bois’ 
costumes and scenery. 


JOHNNY BELINDA (Sept. 78) Elmer 
Harris’ rural drama involving a deaf-mute, | 
redeemed by Helen Craig’s silent but 
glowing performance. 


BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER (Oct. 1) 
Ed Wynn, more the Perfect Fool than 
ever, is producer, star, fun-maker and | 
master of ceremonies of a mediocre show | 
made hilarious by his continuous, be- | 
nignant presence, 


*I1T HAPPENS ON ICE (Oct. 10) — 
Bel Geddes spectacle, produced by Sonja | 
Henie and associates, with Joe Cook. | 
Music by Peter de Rose and Vernon 
Duke; dances by Catherine Littlefield; 
staging by Leon Leonidoff. 


*BLIND ALLEY (Oct. 15) revival of the 
James Warwick thriller with Roy Har- 
grave in his original role. Producers: 
Elkins and Taylor. 


*CHARLEY’S AUNT (Oct. 17) with José 
Ferrer. Staged by Joshua Logan with scen- 
ery by John Koenig. Revived by Tuttle 
and Skinner, producers. 

*GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 
(Oct. 18) by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart, with Ernest Truex, Jean Dixon and 
Ruth Weston in the cast. Staged by 
George S. Kaufman, with John Root sets. 
Sam H. Harris, producer. 


*BIG WHITE FOG (Oct, 22) a 
edy by Theodore W bee! Staging by 
Powell Lindsay; set by Perry Watkins. 








Producer: Negro Playwrights Company. 
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Plays with and without music now in| 
New York, and some to look forward to, | 
with a list of those that have closed since | 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap-| 
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See for Yourself continued 


"CABIN IN THE SKY (Oe. 25) Negro | 
fantasy by Lynn Root, with songs by 

| Vernon Duke and lyrics by _ Latouche. 
Cast includes Ethel Waters, Todd Dun- | 
can, Katherine Dunham and her dancers. | 


Production and dances staged by George Gut \ 
Balanchine; scenery by Boris Aronson. T L 
SUZANNA AND THE ELDERS (et. 29) Oo 

folk comedy by Lawrence Langner and 


Armina Marshall, with Haila Stoddard. 
Jack Kirkland, producer. 


PANAMA HATTIE (Oct. 30) musical com- | 
edy by B. G. De Sylva and Herbert Fields, 
with Cole Porter score. Cast includes 
Ethel Merman, Betty Hutton, Arthur 
Treacher and James Dunn. Dances by 
Robert Alton; Raoul Péne Du Bois décor; | 
Edgar MacGregor, direction. B. G. De 
Sylva, producer. 


BEVERLY HILLS (Nov. 7) by Lynn Star- : 
ling and Howard J. Green. Cast includes | 
Helen Claire and Violet Heming. ro 
| Donald Oenslager. Staged by Otto 

Preminger, also co-producer w ith Laurence 
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— Schwab. 
i RLDS MOST HONORED HANDS /Qu IET, PLEASE 
( p * _— by F. Hugh Herbert and Hans 
1p / /) 2 raly from Ferdinand Reyher story, with 
. OMY OME) | Jane Wyatt in the cast. Staging, Russell 
Fillmore; scenery, Everett Burgess. Pro- 


WORLDS MOST HONORED WATCH ducers: Lasky and Duffy. 


1 beh! for the hands you wish most to honor 


this Christmas, give Longines, the — and Looking Backward beet } a T Oo g Y f h 
world’s most honored watch. Longines : ‘ ‘ : 0 t e 


> Fim watches combine all of the qualities one LOUISIANA PURCHASE (May 28) with 


i ° ° ic N ore i fo 7 ig vax 
| inform demands in a fine watch—reputation, Victor Mi Ore 7 Willi yt axton | 
phy @ 1 lif l | panne going strong, Vera Zorina at er most | 
Y @if accuracy, long life, elegance. Longines De Syive 


graceful, and Ryskind’s show 


(Nov. 8) Hollywood 











watches have won 10 world’s fairgrand | to Irving Berlin music riots happily | 
Foie} Prizes, 28 gold medals. through a sufficiently fictitious New Or- | by George Freedley 
cene é Longines jewelers show fully jeweled leans. and John A. Reeves 


- fayen, Longines watches from $40; also Witt- en : , , a 
"F sauer watches from $24.75; products | SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23) Alan Dine Hundreds of illustrations from photo- 





. ‘ hart in a four-authored farce imported 
d Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., from Hollywood. graphs, contemporary prints, 
MIBS-| 580 Fitth Ave., New York, N. Y. , | adil 
| : icine olen Rate ‘ posters, handbills, etc. 
e Illustrated DUBARRY WAS A LADY (Dec, 6, 1939) 
rodutsl @ Longines, Alma, Cable Cord (top) .$62.50 Bert Lahr and his giddy satellites romp | @ The new authoritative and compre- 
B Longines, Hall of Fame, aan. 69.50 from Broadway to Louis XV Versailles | hensive history of the theatre through 
€ Longines, Banff, Cable Bracelet... 67.50 in an eye-filling show costumed and set the ages. A brilliant, scholarly and fascinating 
SoH} D Longines, Hall of Fame, Bracelet . 69.50 by Raoul Péne Du Bois with Cole Porter account of the development of the i Se 
. Round s i As gs , oe ; ’ 
tury@ . ce netted ates.-20509 music and Robert Alton dances. triguing, thorough and accurate account of every 


. on = Acca . Oo school and artistic movement in the drama 

iis = LONGINES CHRISTMAS WATCHES LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) an aS "arte, N&, Chinese and other Onental 

i. Clarence Day's beguiling book turned drama, moralities, the Elizabethan stage, romanti- 

| into warm and hilarious comedy by Russel | cism, realism, expressionism, the Russian theatre, 

Crouse and Howard Lindsay who acts | the Irish Movement, proletarian drama, Workers 

Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. | Theatre, Little Theatre, Repertory companies, 
, : vaudeville, the movies, radio plays, etc. 

This grand book is beautifully illustrated through- 

ut with many rare and unusual portraits, settings 

and costumes by noted designers alquet and present, 

playbills, scripts, etc. 





| THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
| (Oct. 16, 1939) Kaufman and Hart's 
excoriating take-off on Alexander Wooll 


— a 7.3 a . j bs wr wi " — , Through these pages march all the great people 
supporces Sy 8 GN) an, por 6 of the theatre: a glamorous cavalcade of famous and 
riotous evening in the theatre. infamous: poets, playwrights, actors and actresses, 
‘ hi atte . | managers, producers, designers, roisterers, priests, 
NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 1938) kings and courtesans. So absorbing you can’t put it 

1940 version of Olsen and Johnson's down. 

rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. This much-needed volume — the only available 
_. | up-to-date history of the theatre — is an important 
TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933), sordid | contribution to the scholarship of the drama, It is 

details of life among Georgia crackers, | dependable and authoritative. Mr. Freedley, who is 
Head of the Theatre Division of the New York 
Public Library, has, together with Mr. Reeves 
combed the bookshelves, theatre collections and 
museums of the world in his search for accurate in- 


now in seventh year. 


CLOSED formation and significant data. $3 
| TIME OF YOUR LIFE (Oct. 25, 1939-Apr. 6, 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
1940; Sept. 23—Vet. 19) Your money will be cheerfully refunded if this 

*JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM (Oct. 5-19) book does not live up to your fullest anticipation, 


"TIS OF THEE (Oct. 22) 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT (A pr. 29-Aug. 10; C R O Ww N p U S L | S ” E R S 


Sept. g-Nov. 2) 
RETURN ENGAGEMENT (Nov. 1-7) 444 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Continued on next page) ns A OMOEA EEE A EIA 
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-—— GOTHIC- 
SCENIC COLORS | 


Are used by: 
The Metropolitan Opera House 
Shubert Productions 
Radio City Music Hall 
Al Jolson’s ‘Hold On To Your Hats” 


need FOUNDATIONS | Tho Sal os = & Girls Together” 
by MAIDEN FORM |} | beusene Purchase | 
Wardrobe Mistress Victoria Du Berry Was « Lady 


Reilly Tells her Girls in The Major lo Colleges, ile Pee Scenic DAZ 


oem | GoTHic covor co. inc. | MCE aay 


146 West 17th Street, New York City . 
Gothic Colors may be purchased through TPS, Inc. FO 
| Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 


[Catton und Color Chat on Request — COSTUMES 6 DRAPER 








of 1940 rolaalelale Mam aalelan® 


Roo ti @ ED WYNN’S NEW MUSIC 
rT @ Al JOLSON’S HOLD ON 


TO YOUR HATS 

















































































are used in @ LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
most of New York's @ DU BARRY WAS A LADY 
plays, operas, exhibits, festi- Ne AQUACADES OF 1940 
vals, etc. With an entire . 
“Her figure is the greater part of any show- 8-story building, we are fully . ee Pre ai a at 
girl's oe says Aang dean 1 ad- equipped for your wants. 
vise my girls to preserve their lovely figuree 
lines with foundations designed to suit || Over 100,000 costumes in ’ 
their individual needs. Therefore | recom- stock. Send for our estimate. 
mend foundations by —— soll - 
It is because they are individually create EST ABLISHEL 
for different figure-types that Maiden B R O O K S — 
Form’s brassieres, girdles and **‘Once- 1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 42 WESIT 44th STREET. NEW 
Overs” (one-piece foundations) mould fig- VAnderbilt 6-5060 
ures so effectively. 
- Select the style designed for your par- ;, STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
ticular proportions—and you Il realize why MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED B¥ 
Miss Reilly advises Maiden Form’s crea- See for Yourself continued ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
tions for figure-glorification and for figure- MARCH 3, 1938 
preservation. You'll make yours a ‘hit- , ae Of THEATRE ARTS, published monthly at New 
show figure,” too! LOOKING FORWARD N. Y. for October 1, 1940 


STATE OF NEW YORK ).. 
©Incer-Lude” brassiere with adjust? | TWELFTH NIGHT, with Helen Hayes as | COUNTY OF NEW YORK J) ™ 


able bask ond Ce ape a | Viola and Maurice Evans as Malvolio. Before me, a Notary Public. in and for the 9 
Straps fits to a fraction of an inch a > amen marae ¢ —— = ies “h- ae county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. R. 
ives lovely classic rounded lines— Scene ry and costumes by Ste wars Chaney. | Who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
1.00 and $1.50; shownwith*’ Courter” Staging, Margaret Webster. Pre ducers, and ave bay = is Ly ae ra Oe ae : 
. . ‘. . ring is ~ kK 
1D) ene cde ra 1855) $1.00. Theatre Guild and Gilbert Miller. belief. a true statement of the ownership, mon 
\I (regular gi ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
| ; > . . . above caption, required by the Act of August 24 
x GLAMOUR PREFERRED, comedy by as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embod 
f Colin Clements and Florence Ryerson, section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 
F A with Flora Campbell in the cast. Staging, 1. That the names and addresses of the p 
editor, managing editor, and business m 


Antoinette Perry; scenery, John Root. | Publisher, Theatre Arts. Inc. 40 East 49th St, New 
~— Da ’ me City; Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 40 East 49th 88, 
Brock Pembe rton, pri ducer. York City; Managing Editor, Hermine Rich 
East 49th St., New York City; Business Manager, 
ieee sie 5 ieee 
C ONQL EST IN AF R IL, by Chester 2. That the owners are: Theatre Arts, Inc., 40 
Erskin, author and director, with Henry St.. New York ¢ ity: Stark Young, 0 East 40th Bt 
4 ters , or y; Kenneth Macgowan, 40 Eas 
Hull. Scenery by Raymond Sovey. Pro- | york City; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 40 East 49th St., New! 


ducer: Louisa D’Andelot Carpenter. City; Edgar A. Levy, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York@ 
3. z hat the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
ie ~_ r ie 7 EEN _ ‘ rs security holders owning or holding | per cent orn 

I H EC ORN IS GREEN, by Emly n Wil- total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securitie®) 
liams, with Ethel Barrymore. Producer: | None. 


Herman Shumlin. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving) 
oy of = oe and ee 
~ th Tr ~ mon . ° any, contain not only the list of stockholders 

7 LIGH I TO I HE W EST 9 by Elmer Rice. rity holders as they appear upon the books of pat 
ee = ’ » Be * & - : ’ | but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
Cast inc lude Ss Be tty E i Id. I lay wrights appears upon the books of the company as trusteé 
Company, producer. any other fiduciary relation, the name of the p 
¢ corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is giv 

| ay oe ane Soe pacman —_— ray : 
fer me . r t Ce . ng affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the € 
Ctony ye FZ, OLD AC QUAI NTANCE, « omedy by John | stances and conditions under which stockholders 4 
dr . > ‘er: wig Jeere | curity holders who do not appear upon the books @& 
\ on Druten. Producer: Dw ight Deere company as trustees, hold stock and securities ina 
Wiman. other than that of a bona fide owner; and this @ 

he T no reason to believe that any other person, associat 
LEADING STORES i corporation has any interest direct or indirect in thé 
“ stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 





*"Once-Over™ with *” Allegro” 

brassiere top for smart “outlift” 

as well as uphit” lengthened 
ceranqne eames f all in one 
smooth meee phe $7.50. 
Send for oe Fe © ae Bo Style 
Booklet TA: Maiden Form Bras- 
siere Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Rove tr a iid 





EDITH J. R. ISAA 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd 
September, 1940 
[SEAL] DAVID OPPENHEIM 
Queens Co. Clik’s No. 1448. Register’s No. 6126. 
Certif. filed New York Co. No. 133. Register’s No.1 
Certif. filed Kings Co. No. 10. Register’s No. 108%) 
| Commission expires March 30, 1941. 
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